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Mrs.  Beeson  Dies  New  Member  of  Advisory 

at  Sea  Committee 

Mrs.  Anna  L.  Beeson,  for  four  At  the  1924  Convention  of  the 
years  Financial  Secretary  of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors 
American  Association  for  the  Blind,  of  the  Blind  the  President  appointed 
died  at  sea,  November  3rd,  1929.  an  Educational  Advisory  Commit- 
Mrs.  Beeson  became  incurably  ill  tee,  the  function  of  which  was  to 
during  her  summer  holiday  in  consult  with  the  American  Foun- 
Russia  last  August  and  was  taken  dation  for  the  Blind  in  connection 
by  airplane  to  Stockholm  where  she  with  the  educational  work  carried 
remained  in  a  hospital  for  many  on  by  the  Foundation.  That  corn- 
weeks.  In  October  her  sister  went  mittee  is  still  in  existence  today, 
to  Sweden  and  they  were  returning  and  contributes  valuable  service  to 
together  aboard  the  Kungsholm  the  promotion  and  direction  of  the 
when  Mrs.  Beeson’s  strength  failed  work  of  the  Research  Psychologist, 
and  she  died  twenty-four  hours  be-  especially  as  that  work  relates  to  the 
fore  the  boat  came  into  her  pier.  Department  of  Special  Studies  and 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Beeson  is  a  to  The  Teachers  Forum.  The  orig- 
serious  loss  to  the  American  Foun-  inal  members  of  the  Committee 
dation  for  the  Blind  and  to  her  were:  Mr.  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 
friends  and  associates  it  brings  a  Principal,  New  York  Institute  for 
poignant  sense  of  grief.  Her  devoted  the  Education  of  the  Blind;  Mr.  B. 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Foundation,  S.  Joice,  Superintendent,  Western 
her  sympathy  and  understanding,  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind ; 
her  personal  charm,  endeared  her  to  and  Dr.  O.  H.  Burritt,  Principal, 
everyone  who  knew  her.  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
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Instruction  of  the  Blind.  To  that 
number  was  added  Miss  Helen  J. 
Coffin,  Supervisor,  Classes  for  the 
Blind,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  last  spring. 
This  fall,  Dr.  Otis  W.  Caldwell, 
Director  of  the  Institute  of  School 
Experimentation,  Teachers  College, 
has  consented  to  serve  on  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  Dr.  Caldwell  is  also  a  trus¬ 
tee  of  the  Foundation. 

Vocational  Information 

The  Foundation  is  adding  to  its 
vocational  information  by  sending 
out  questionnaires  to  employed  blind 
people,  which  are  to  be  answered 
by  them  and  returned.  All  informa¬ 
tion  thus  received  will  be  kept 
strictly  confidential  and  the  data 
will  be  written  up  in  such  a  way 
that  no  individual  can  be  identified. 
The  Foundation  wants  to  get  as 
many  names  as  possible,  and  readers 
will  be  rendering  great  assistance  if 
they  will  send  in  the  names  and 
addresses  of  blind  persons  whom 
they  know  to  be  employed  outside 
the  sheltered  workshops.  Please 
address:  Vocational  Department, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

Privileges  for  Blind  Voters 

Another  state,  Illinois,  has  liberal¬ 
ized  its  election  code  so  that  the 
blind  voter  may  have  the  privilege 
of  selecting  the  person  who  is  to 
assist  him  in  recording  his  vote. 

The  new  amendment  to  the  Illi¬ 
nois  law  provides  that  the  blind 
voter  “may  be  assisted  in  marking 
his  ballot  by  a  relative  or  friend  of 
his  selection.”  The  amendment  fur¬ 
ther  provides  that  if  his  blindness 


be  obvious,  he  may  be  excused  from 
making  the  customary  affidavit  that 
he  is  unable  to  mark  his  ballot. 

A  recent  amendment  to  the  North 
Carolina  law  extends  to  all  counties 
of  the  state  the  provision  which  was 
already  in  force  in  some  of  them, 
namely  that  any  person  who,  be¬ 
cause  of  physical  disability,  requests 
assistance  in  marking  his  ballot  may 
select  one  of  the  “markers”  or  elec¬ 
tion  assistants  to  help  him. 

Other  states  which  permit  the 
elector  to  choose  his  assistant  him¬ 
self  are  Alabama,  California,  Colo¬ 
rado,  Delaware,  Massachusetts,  New 
Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  York, 
North  Dakota,  Ohio  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Copies  in  braille  or  ink-print  of 
the  election  law  for  any  state,  show¬ 
ing  what  privileges  blind  voters  en¬ 
joy  may  be  obtained  on  request  from 
the  Foundation. 

Two  New  Pamphlets 

The  Department  of  Special  Stud¬ 
ies  announces  the  publication  of 
two  pamphlets: 

“Suggestions  for  Motivating  Pri¬ 
mary  Braille  Reading,”  by  Dr. 
Frieda  Kiefer  Merry,  is  full  of  val¬ 
uable  ideas  for  teachers  of  primary 
braille  reading. 

“The  Blind  Child  in  the  World 
of  Nature,”  by  Mrs.  Dorothy  Dean 
Sheldon,  is  a  highly  readable  report 
of  Mrs.  Sheldon’s  work  with  the 
pupils  during  the  last  year.  This 
pamplet  will  be  sent  free  upon  re¬ 
quest,  although  the  supply  is  lim¬ 
ited.  Orders  for  both  pamphlets 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Foun¬ 
dation. 


The  Son  of  the  Harness-Maker 

By  L.  W.  Rodenberg* 

Illinois  School  for  the  Blind 


CAN  you  see  him,  a  blind  man, 
half  climbing  a  granite  pedes¬ 
tal  to  reach  and  feel  a  statue 
on  top  of  it?  The  statue  is  wet,  for 
rain  has  been  falling.  When  he  has 
satisfied  his  curiosity,  he  steps  back 
down  to  the  mud  and  wipes  his 
hands  on  his  handkerchief.  Another 
blind  man  climbs  up  against  the 
granite  to  make  the  same  examina¬ 
tion.  The  statue  is  that  of  a  blind 
man  also.  All  about  are  other  peo¬ 
ple,  some  of  them  well-dressed  and 
some  of  them,  too,  blind,  and  a 
crowd  of  villagers  whose  dress  is 
not  so  urban. 

The  statue,  which  is  quite  as  un¬ 
pretentious  as  its  surroundings, 
stands  on  a  seven-foot  shaft-like 
pedestal  in  a  tiny  town  on  a  hillside 
of  France.  Some  of  the  village 
women,  young  and  old  alike,  in  their 
shawls  and  sabots,  are  weeping. 
And,  indeed,  it  is  a  most  unusual 
spectacle.  A  delegation,  represent¬ 
ing  the  blind  of  the  world,  has  come 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a 
revered  blind  man,  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  (one  of  the  most  obscure)  of  all 
the  benefactors  of  the  human  race. 
No  wonder  eyes  are  wet.  Perhaps, 
too,  somewhat  of  village  pride  goes 
into  the  making  of  these  tears. 
Little  Coupvray,  removed  some 
forty  miles  or  so  east  of  Paris,  had 
never  dreamed  that  a  crowd  of  fine 
people  from  the  grand  metropolis 
and  even  from  distant  lands  would 


come  on  a  pilgrimage  of  homage  to 
one  of  its  humble  sons. 

Have  you  ever  turned  up  your 
metropolitan  nose  at  the  stagnation 
and  uncouthness  of  a  small  village? 
Have  you  ever  wondered  what  in¬ 
spired  Providence  to  create  such 
crassness  of  thought  and  behavior? 
Of  course  you  have;  we  all  have. 
The  people  stand  thick-booted  in 
the  mud  to  gaze  at  you  or,  later  in 
the  summer,  stare  at  you  from 
among  the  flies,  and  you  thank 
Heaven  for  skyscrapers  and  shining 
baths.  You  pay  ever  so  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  francs  to  escape  from  them 
before  sunset.  And  yet,  think  of  it, 
what  glorious  things  have  come  out 
of  villages  like  Bethlehem,  Strat¬ 
ford,  Old  Salem,  and  Coupvray! 

But  there  we  were,  English,  Ger¬ 
mans,  Italians,  Americans,  and  Pari¬ 
sians,  gathered  about  the  modest 
statue  of  a  blind  man  now  dead  these 
seventy-seven  years — Louis  Braille. 
(In  English  we  say  “Brail’  ’’  and  in 
French  they  say  “Brah-ee.”) 

Perhaps  in  some  mysterious  way 
Louis  Braille  came  with  us  as  we 
drove  along  in  the  rain  in  a  great 
motorbus  from  Paris  to  his  native 
village.  And  I  pray  Heaven  that 
his  meek  spirit  was  made  happy  by 
our  ceremony  of  tribute  as  we  stood 
with  uncovered  heads  in  the  rain 
about  the  bronze  figure  representing 
his  frail  body. 

About  a  score  of  us  had  climbed 
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aboard  the  iiiotorbus  in  Paris  not 
far  from  the  Place  de  I’Etoile.  Ten 
of  us  were  delegates  to  an  inter¬ 
national  conference  on  Braille  mu¬ 
sic,  gathered  from  live  nations  to 
make  certain  major  adjustments  in 
the  use  of  Braille  signs.  Some  of 
us  were  alone,  some  had  their  wives 
with  them,  and  there  were  a  fe\V 
officials  of  institutions  in  Paris.  It 
rained  quite  hard  as  we  left  the 
outskirts  of  the  city,  passing  east¬ 
ward  through  the  Bois  de  Vincennes 
and  over  the  stone  road  between 
small  villages  and  granges.  We 
were  enjoying  a  change  of  air  after 
a  week  of  technical  struggle,  and 
were  having  a  jolly  good  time  in 
the  rain-dashed  bus  trying  to  con¬ 
verse  in  several  languages.  The  con¬ 
ference,  which  was  a  signal  event 
in  Braille  history,  was  almost  over, 
and  the  Braille  system  would  be 
universal — a  system  which  the  mas¬ 
ter  mind  of  its  invalid  inventor  had 
created  all  but  perfect  just  one  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago  (1829). 

Scenes  of  a  century  ago  rose  be¬ 
fore  me,  of  the  days  when  the  object 
of  our  pilgrimage  traveled  perhaps 
this  very  road.  I  fancied  I  heard 
approaching  wheels  and  hoofs,  and 
saw  a  heavy  omnibus  come  lumber¬ 
ing  over  the  stony  way.  It  carried 
quaint-looking  passengers,  some  of 
them  perhaps  on  their  first  journey 
to  the  beautiful  capital  which  was 
still  shadowed  by  the  loss  of  Water¬ 
loo  and  Napoleon.  Seated  in  the 
strange  old-fashioned  vehicle  were 
a  man  and  a  blind  boy  of  ten.  They 
talked,  not  of  the  colossal  thing  the 
younger  was  to  do  for  humanity  be¬ 
fore  he  attained  the  age  of  manhood, 
but  of  a  pedestrian  with  a  scarred 


face  and  a  soldierly  step  whom  the 
father  described.  All  scarred  men, 
the  boy  thought,  were  heroes  like 
the  imprisoned  Emperor.  Yet  I 
wondered  whose  heroism  was  the 
more  glorious — whose  place  in  the 
ultimate  balance  of  good  I  should 
rather  fill  —  that  of  the  Corsican 
taken  prisoner  from  a  defeated 
France,  or  that  of  the  boy  in  the 
omnibus  taken  to  Paris  to  become 
an  eternal  star  of  blessing  to  the 
unfortunate  of  the  world. 

Some  distance  out  of  Paris  we 
crossed  the  Marne,  and  now  and 
then  we  passed  through  a  larger 
town.  Dr.  Reuss,  a  blind  man,  who 
is  an  author  and  Braille  publisher 
of  Germany,  kept  the  bus  merry 
with  his  healthy  laughter.  He  ac¬ 
tually  got  animation  into  the  gouty 
reserve  of  Monsieur,  the  Directeur 
of  a  Paris  institution  with  whom  he 
conversed  vigorously  in  Germanic 
French. 

Yet,  indeed,  the  dominating  per¬ 
sonage  in  our  midst  was  Monsieur 
Raverat,  our  host,  a  seeing  gentle¬ 
man  with  a  smart  moustache,  a 
brusk  cordiality,  and  a  great  heart. 
He  is  the  director  of  the  American 
Braille  Press  in  Paris  from  which  is 
issued  a  great  quantity  of  Braille  in 
several  languages  to  thousands  of 
readers  in  many  lands.  He  had  pro¬ 
moted  the  international  conference 
to  which  we  were  delegates.  Al¬ 
though  I  made  the  original  motion 
that  our  conference  honor  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  Louis  Braille  on  this  cen¬ 
tennial  year  of  his  invention,  yet  it 
was  the  active  brain  and  heart  of 
our  host  that  had  enlarged  the  de¬ 
tails  of  our  present  journey  to 
Coupvray. 
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At  last  we  reached  the  village. 
M.  Raverat  was  the  first  out  of  the 
bus.  There  before  the  mairie  (or 
town  hall),  unbeknown  to  all  of  us 
save  our  host,  waited  the  village 
mayor,  council,  garde  champetre  (or 
town  policeman),  school  children, 
and  a  crowd  of  villagers  with  um¬ 
brellas  raised  against  the  rain.  Mr. 
Raverat  ordered  us  out  of  the  bus 
and  introduced  us  one  by  one  and 
very  quickly  to  the  rough-handed 
officials  (our  host  does  everything 
quickly  and  adroitly).  The  village 
dignitaries  led  us  at  once  across  the 
road  to  the  Place  Braille,  a  homely 
enclosure  where  stood  the  statue  on 
its  granite  pedestal,  and  the  cere¬ 
mony  began.  The  villagers  crowded 
in  among  us  and  generously  held 
umbrellas  over  us  as  we  uncovered 
our  heads  at  the  shrine  of  all 
blindom. 

The  mayor  addressed  us  quite  elo¬ 
quently  for  a  villager.  He  exalted 
the  memory  of  his  townsman  of 
yore  and  extended  us  the  welcome 
of  Coupvray  (which  was  very  wet 
and  muddy  and  without  cafes).  He 
was  answered  for  the  blind  of 
France  by  the  Paris  director  whom 
Dr.  Reuss  had  animated.  The  rain 
began  to  abate,  and  luckily,  for  his 
address  was  long  and  scholarly.  It 
is  significant  that  only  a  week  be¬ 
fore,  Monsieur,  the  gouty  Directeur, 
was  unaware  of  the  existence  of  the 
statue  sequestered  beyond  the 
Marne. 

Then  I  was  pushed  forward  to 
speak  for  the  blind  of  America,  of 
the  tribute  we  so  deeply  felt.  In  a 
pause  between  words  I  was  annoyed 
dreadfully  by  the  click  of  a  camera, 
for  the  sky  had  cleared  a  bit.  As 


Mr.  Watson  of  London  spoke  for 
the  blind  of  the  Empire,  cameras 
clicked  again.  Last  but  not  least,' 
Dr.  Reuss  spoke  as  only  a  German 
author  could,  and  finished  by  recit¬ 
ing  a  French  poem,  which  brought 
forth  applause  from  the  villagers 
who  had  stood  mystified  by  the 
foreign  jargon  that  preceded.  Then 
our  host  and  the  village  policeman 
in  uniform  took  the  bronze  palm 
which  had  been  concealed  in  the 
bus  and  placed  it  against  the  monu¬ 
ment,  and  M.  Raverat  read  the  in¬ 
scription  marking  it  as  our  token 
of  homage.  Umbrellas  now  began 
to  come  down,  for  the  rain  and  the 
ceremony  were  over. 

It  was  now  that  the  women, 
young  and  old,  in  their  shawls  and 
sabots,  began  to  weep,  for  the  dele¬ 
gates  who  were  without  sight  were 
given  an  opportunity  to  get  their 
hands  on  the  pedestal  and  bust 
above  it  to  receive  a  first-hand  idea 
of  the  object  of  veneration.  On  one 
face  of  the  pedestal  they  observed 
a  large  representation  of  the  dotted 
Braille  alphabet  so  well  known  to 
them.  On  another  face  they  felt  a 
bronze  relief  representing  Louis 
Braille  teaching  a  blind  child  to  read 
— they  could  feel  the  tiny  dots  of 
the  small  bronze  book  under  the 
little,  cold  bronze  fingers.  The  in¬ 
scription  on  the  third  face  of  the 
pedestal  was  found  to  be  quite 
lengthy  and  interesting.  Presently 
we  were  introduced  to  a  pair  of 
heavy-set  peasants  with  huge,  rough 
hands  who  were  the  great  grand 
nephews  of  Louis  Braille. 

But  the  crowd  was  moving  away, 
led  by  the  several  officials  and  our 
host.  We  followed  them  around  a 
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corner  and  down  a  great  hill.  The 
rain  had  ceased,  yet  water  ran  bab- 
tling  in  the  gutter  along  the  stone 
roadway  down  the  steep  hillside. 
There  was  a  high  old  stone  wall  on 
the  left  as  we  descended,  and  far 
down  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  we 
crossed  a  quaint  old  bridge.  Just 
beyond  the  bridge  we  came  to  a 
little  old  stone  house  perhaps  three 
hundred  years  old  in  which  lived  a 
very  poor  peasant  family.  Every¬ 
thing  seemed  stony  and  uneven 
about  the  place,  and  at  one  side  was 
a  well  with  a  very  tall  iron  pump  han¬ 
dle.  Two  shy  and  elderly  women  stood 
on  the  narrow  stone  terrace  as  we 
came  up.  Going  quite  near  the  house 
my  guide  and  I  were  attracted  by  an 
oddly  shaped  stone  water  spout  that 
issued  abruptly  from  the  wall ;  and, 
seeing  our  interest  in  details,  one 
of  the  old  women  in  a  tremulous 
voice,  invited  us  to  enter.  So  we 
were  the  first  to  mount  the  high 
stone  steps  to  the  terrace  and  stoop 
to  pass  through  the  very  low  door¬ 
way.  We  observed  that  the  house 
consisted  of  a  single  room  down¬ 
stairs  and  one  up,  and  a  stone  stair¬ 
way,  beneath  which  was  a  fireplace. 
The  walls  were  of  rough  stone  and 
the  furniture  consisted  of  several 
stools,  a  table,  a  queer  old  stove,  and 
a  quaint  cupboard.  In  one  corner 
was  a  stone  basin  built  into  the  wall 
from  which  the  spout  which  we  had 
first  examined  proved  to  be  the  vent. 

How  simple  and  how  primitive 
life  must  be  in  surroundings  so  bare 
as  these — and  I  wondered  how  hap¬ 
py  ?  Overhead  in  the  attic  were  pal¬ 
lets  of  straw,  and  I  wondered  what 
dreams  were  born  there.  This  was 
the  final  sanctum  of  our  pilgrimage 


— we  were  on  holy  ground,  or  some¬ 
thing  like  it.  I  could  imagine  no 
home  more  humble  than  this  one. 
Yet,  the  Creator  must  be  a  respecter 
of  squalor.  Often,  indeed,  want  is 
the  cradle  of  great  human  service, 
and  poverty,  the  school  of  deep  un¬ 
derstanding.  The  handwriting  on 
these  rugged  walls  baffled  me — are 
we  not  abashed  at  the  elemental  tri¬ 
umph  of  a  manger,  a  log  cabin,  a 
stone  garret? 

In  this  place,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  ago,  lived  the  harness- 
maker  of  Coupvray.  To  his  family 
on  January  4  in  the  phenomenal 
year  of  1809,  came  a  son  whose  fame 
he  should  never  know.  God  works 
His  will  in  mysterious  fashion,  so 
we  wonder  if  it  was  misfortune  that 
came  to  this  humble  home  when  the 
child  of  the  harness-maker,  at  the 
age  of  three,  destroyed  his  own 
sight  while  playing  with  one  of  his 
father’s  tools.  I  could  not  help 
thinking  of  the  childhood  of  the 
blinded  boy ;  of  the  tears  that  must 
have  been  shed  within  these  barren 
walls  as  the  boy  was  taken  away  to 
the  then  distant  institution  in  Paris ; 
of  his  early  proof  of  talent;  of  his 
appointment  as  instructor  in  the  in¬ 
stitution  and  of  the  pride  this  must 
have  brought  to  the  hearts  in  the 
little  home  here  below  the  hill ;  of 
his  ingenious  development  of  the 
dotted  system  of  literature  and  mu¬ 
sic  before  he  was  twenty  years  old 
^tilings  utterly  foreign  to  his  kin¬ 
dred  in  the  village)  ;  of  his  work  as 
organist  in  Paris;  of  his  invalid  life, 
and  his  dying  at  the  age  of  forty- 
three  before  his  wonderful  invention 
was  officially  adopted  in  his  own 
institution.  But  such  is  greatness. 
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Less  than  ten  years  after  his  death 
— yet  long  after  his  burial  in  the 
quiet  little  cemetery  had  become  a 
thing  of  fading  memory — the  merit 
of  his  invention  began  to  spread, 
had  actually  gotten  abroad  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles,  and  had  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  a  school  so  far  away  as 
St.  Louis  on  the  Mississippi.  And 
his  fame  went  abroad  also,  though 
more  slowly,  until  today  it  threatens 
to  overshadow  even  that  of  the 
famous  Valentin  Haiiy,  pioneer  edu¬ 
cator  of  the  blind  and  first  director 
of  the  Paris  institution. 

Outside  the  old  stone  house,  as 
we  stooped  again  to  pass  out 
through  the  low  door,  we  found  M. 
Raverat  addressing  the  village  offi¬ 
cials  and  remnant  of  the  crowd.  He 
said  that  money  would  be  raised 
from  all  parts  of  the  world — a  grate¬ 
ful  tribute  of  pennies  and  sous  from 
his  thousands  of  blind  magazine 
readers  in  all  lands — to  buy  the 
birthplace  of  Louis  Braille  and  con¬ 
vert  it  into  a  memorial.  Also,  he 
said,  the  statue  on  the  hill  may  then 
be  improved.  Someone  observed 
that  very  quickly  and  very  quietly 
he  handed  the  mayor  ten  hundred- 
franc  notes  for  the  poor  of  the  vil¬ 
lage.  At  the  same  time  he  directed 
us  to  climb  aboard  the  motorbus 
that  had  come  down  for  us,  and  soon 
we  were  chugging  up  the  hill  and 
out  of  Coupvray. 

As  we  drove  away  we  spoke  of 
a  strange  nostalgia  for  the  little 
place,  a  mingled  gratitude  and  rev¬ 
erence  that  it  had  begotten  a  life 
from  which  we  and  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  others  had  derived  indi¬ 
vidual  and  unmeasured  blessing. 
But  after  a  while  these  thoughts 


were  abruptly  interrupted  by  Dr. 
Reuss,  who  wondered  if  food  and 
drink  would  be  denied  him  until 
after  German  reparations  had  been 
paid  in  full.  (He  had  confessed  to 
me  that  the  German  arbiter  on  the 
Reparations  Council  then  sitting  in 
Paris — of  daily  headline  approach — 
was  a  friend  of  the  Reuss  family.) 
Noontime  was  long  past,  and  inward 
demands  would  no  longer  suffer 
silence.  Rain  began  to  fall  again, 
threatening  to  retard  our  progress 
toward  metropolitan  restaurants. 
Often  the  chauffeur  stopped  to  in¬ 
quire  his  way  along  a  new  route — a 
shorter  one,  we  hoped.  Our  host, 
with  the  smart  labial  frieze,  said 
nothing.  He  was  not  to  blame  for 
villages  sans  cafes. 

Presently  we  came  to  a  town 
called  Lagny.  The  motor  stopped 
and  rain  in  torrents  roared  on  the 
bus  top.  Was  it  for  directions  again? 
But,  behold,  there  before  us  loomed 
the  Hotel  Bellevue  on  the  very  bank 
of  the  Marne !  M.  Raverat  sprang 
out  into  the  downpour,  and  with 
brusk  commands  ferried  us  two  by 
two  under  his  umbrella  to  the  door. 

As  quickly  as  possible  we  were 
at  it — a  sumptuous  dinner  which  the 
perfect  genius  of  our  host  had  or¬ 
dered  in  advance.  The  gastronomy 
of  the  town  chef  was  never  excelled 
in  the  capital.  In  true  French  fash¬ 
ion  a  sparkling  bottle  stood  by  every 
glass.  The  six  French  courses,  from 
wine  to  coffee  and  champagne,  were 
run  with  vigor,  save  that  mineral 
water  had  some  Anglo-Saxon  pref¬ 
erence. 

Then  I  rose  and  proposed  a  toast 
to  our  able  host,  and  there  followed 
a  great  exchange  of  felicitations  all 
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around  the  table  in  several  lan¬ 
guages.  We  glowed  about  the  aims 
of  our  conference  and,  as  was  in¬ 
evitable,  about  the  great  achieve¬ 
ment  of  Louis  Braille,  the  centenary 
of  which  w'e  had  had  the  honor  this 
day  to  celebrate  at  his  birthplace. 
It  was  then  that  Mr.  Raverat  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  had  arranged  for 
the  writing  of  the  first  biography  of 
the  inventor,  so  that  the  world 
might  know  more  about  the  life  and 
character  of  one  of  its  greatest 
benefactors. 

Beside  me  at  the  table  sat  a  pale, 
nervous  gentleman,  one  of  the  dele¬ 
gates,  who  was  a  teacher  in  the 
Paris  institution  and  a  skilled  or¬ 
ganist,  even  as  Louis  Braille  had 


been.  (There  are  nearly  a  thousand 
blind  organists  in  the  churches  of 
France.)  Throughout  the  confer¬ 
ence  I  had  thought  of  this  man 
as  resembling  his  famous  prede¬ 
cessor. 

“You  can  never  know,”  he  said  in 
his  sincere  way,  “how  deeply  we  of 
France  are  touched  by  today’s  mem¬ 
orial  to  our  countryman,  especially 
the  part  America  has  had  in  it.” 

It  was  not  wine  or  champagne 
that  warmed  our  hearts  that  rainy 
day  in  the  Marne-land.  It  was  the 
spirit  of  a  meek  and  obscure  genius. 
For  the  son  of  the  harness-maker 
of  Coupvray  wrought  a  miracle.  He 
brought  the  light  of  education  to  the 
blind  of  the  world. 


Louis  Braille 


The  Paris  Conference  on  Braille  Music 
and  Its  Ratification 


An  international  conference  on 
Braille  music  was  held  in  Paris 
in  April  of  this  year.  Its  findings 
were  endorsed  by  a  national  commit¬ 
tee  which  met  in  New  York  City  on 
November  1  under  the  auspices  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind.  Since  America  participated 
in  the  conference  at  Paris  and  now 
has  joined  the  other  great  nations 
in  ratifying  a  standard  Braille  mu¬ 
sical  code,  we  may  congratulate  our¬ 
selves  on  sharing  in  the  final  tri¬ 
umph  of  the  Braille  system,  signi¬ 
ficantly  on  this  the  centenary  of  its 
invention. 

The  Paris  conference,  which  con¬ 
vened  through  the  solicitation  of 
Mr.  George  L.  Raverat,  of  the 
American  Braille  Press,  Paris,  con¬ 
sisted  of  ten  non-plenipotentiary 
delegates  appointed  by  national  or¬ 
ganizations  of  five  nations:  Eng¬ 
land,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and 
the  United  States.  Thirteen  other 
nations  had  assured  Mr.  Raverat 
that  they  would  accept  the  findings 
of  the  conference,  so  that  now,  after 
all  five  of  the  participating  nations 
have  officially  endorsed  the  standard 
code,  the  world  is  at  last  in  accord¬ 
ance  in  the  usage  of  Braille  musical 
symbols.  The  United  States  was 
represented  by  L.  W.  Rodenberg. 

It  was  through  the  Paris  confer¬ 
ence,  also,  that  certain  proposals  of 
vast  importance  to  the  blind  of  the 
world  were  advanced,  namely,  an 
international  all-inclusive  catalog  of 
Braille  music,  a  permanent  inter¬ 


national  commission  on  Braille  mu¬ 
sic  notation  and  prevention  of  du¬ 
plication  in  embossing,  an  interna¬ 
tional  test  of  the  major  “styles”  of 
music  writing,  and  a  formal  tribute 
to  Louis  Braille. 

The  committee  which  met  in  New 
York  City  on  November  1  consisted 
of  Mr.  Edward  M.  \"an  Cleve,  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  New  York  In¬ 
stitution  for  the  Blind,  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee,  Mr.  E.  E. 
Allen,  Superintendent  of  the  Perkins 
Institution,  who,  with  Mr.  Van 
Cleve,  represented  the  Trustees  of 
the  American  Printing  House,  Miss 
Gertrude  S.  Rees,  of  Overbrook,  Mr, 
Edward  L.  Gardiner,  Director  of 
Music,  Perkins,  Miss  Lulu  M.  Wash, 
of  the  American  Printing  House, 
and  L.  W.  Rodenberg,  of  the  Illinois 
School  for  the  Blind. 

The  few  changes  in  code  as  affect¬ 
ing  usage  in  America  were  consid- 
eied  by  the  committee  and  the  en¬ 
tire  report  of  the  Paris  conference 
was  unanimously  approved.  There¬ 
after  other  matters  of  importance 
were  considered — viz.,  the  editing  of 
a  “Braille  Music  Chart,”  the  making 
of  a  supplement  to  the  1925  Key  to 
Braille  Music  Notation  to  explain 
the  alterations  approved  by  the 
committee,  the  recommendation  of 
a  uniform  size  of  page  for  use  in 
Braille  music  printing,  and  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  that  ultimately  an  in¬ 
ternational  Key  be  prepared  in  order 
to  guarantee  against  local  digres¬ 
sions  in  the  future. 


Hand  Training  at  the  Royal  Normal  College 

for  the  Blind 

By  Lady  Francis  Campbell 


S  TRAINING  in  the  trades 
followed  by  blind  persons 
formed  the  major  part  of  the 
instruction  in  English  schools  for 
the  blind,  the  Royal  Normal  College 
was  established  in  London,  Eng¬ 
land,  in  1872,  to  afford  a  higher  and 
musical  education  for  blind  stu¬ 
dents.  During  the  first  few  years, 
most  of  the  pupils  were  over  sixteen 
years  of  age  and  had  been  partially 
trained  in  other  schools.  Some  were 
young  men  who  had  lost  their  sight 
as  adults.  It  soon  became  appar¬ 
ent,  however,  if  the  blind  were  to 
achieve  practical  success,  especially 
in  music,  more  thorough  mental, 
musical,  technical  and  physical 
training  must  begin  in  childhood. 

In  1882,  Kindergarten  and  Prep¬ 
aratory  Departments  were  opened. 
Sir  Francis  Campbell  believed  that 
manual  dexterity  was  a  great  asset, 
even  a  necessity,  for  a  blind  person 
whatever  his  .‘Station  or  occupation 
in  life.  Therefore,  the  hand-training 
in  both  these  departments  was  in¬ 
tensive.  Teachers  were  sought  who 
had  initiative  and  would  not  confine 
themselves  to  the  ordinary  routine 
work  given  in  kindergarten  training 
colleges.  Most  of  the  children  be¬ 
came  expert  in  cane  and  raffia-work 
and  modelling.  At  one  time  we  had 
small  forms  for  cane-seating. 

The  Preparatory  Department  had 


a  shop  equipped  with  carpenters’ 
benches,  tools  and  appliances.  Some 
children  who  were  failures  in 
Kindergarten  work  were  reached 
through  the  hammer,  saw  and  plane. 
The  first  thing  the  boys  made  were 
rough  carts  with  which  they  started 
bus-lines  between  the  upper  and 
lower  grounds,  charging  a  half  pence 
for  fare  and  a  farthing  for  insur¬ 
ance,  a  rather  necessary  precaution 
as  they  went  with  great  speed 
around  the  corners. 

In  1887,  some  English  teachers 
returned  from  Sweden  very  enthusi¬ 
astic  about  Swedish  Sloyd.  Sir 
Francis  at  once  saw  the  educational 
value  of  its  progressive  lessons  and 
our  Junior  Technical  Course  was 
altered  to  that  system.  To  make  it 
more  useful  for  hand-training,  it  was 
necessary  to  vary  the  tools  used. 
In  Sweden,  the  object  was  to  make 
the  common  wooden  household  uten¬ 
sils  with  the  fewest  possible  tools, 
the  knife  being  the  principal  one. 
The  knife  was  not  a  safe  implement 
for  awkward  blind  children  and  we 
continued  to  use  carpenter’s  tools. 
When  we  visited  Boston  in  1892, 
we  were  pleased  to  note  that  Mr. 
Larsen,  who  had  charge  of  the  Sloyd 
Classes  established  by  Mrs.  Shaw, 
was  using  a  modification  of  Swedish 
Sloyd.  As  his  tools  seemed  an  im¬ 
provement  on  some  we  were  using. 
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we  ordered  twelve  benches,  each  pupils  who  needed  it,  often  changed 
with  a  full  set  of  his  tools,  sent  to  the  future  prospects  of  the  most 
England.  awkward  and  helpless  pupils. 

At  first,  the  girls,  too,  had  Sloyd,  As  the  time  approached  for  stu- 
but  their  day’s  program  was  so  full  dents  to  gfraduate,  they  devoted 
with  literary,  musical,  physical  and  many  hours  to  their  vocational  train- 
some  domestic  work,  we  felt  an  hour  ing.  Organists  learned  voluntaries, 
spent  in  sewing  and  knitting  would  anthems  and  church  services  and  had 
be  more  useful  in  after  life.  The  practice  in  using  them  with  the 
knitting  included  many  patterns  and  choir.  Piano  teachers  and  vocalists 
articles.  The  course  in  sewing  learned  exercises  and  pieces  suitable 
enabled  them  to  make  simple  gar-  for  different  ages.  We  tried  the  plan 
ments  and  repairs.  We  did  not  have  of  having  sighted  children  come  in 
sewing  machines,  probably  because  for  lessons  but  it  did  not  succeed  in 
they  were  not  so  universal  in  Eng-  England.  They  gained  experience 
lish  homes  as  in  America.  At  one  with  our  younger  pupils  and  one  of 
time  we  taught  the  knitting  machine  our  graduates  who  had  taught  many 
but  decided  if  a  girl  wanted  to  learn  sighted  pupils,  utilized  her  experi- 
to  use  one,  she  should  go  to  some  ence  to  help  those  who  expected  to 
school  where  they  were  a  specialty,  teach.  The  school  teachers  took  the 
After  Miss  Molander  joined  the  Government  examinations  and  had 
staff,  her  outline  was  used  for  sew-  classes  in  the  Preparatory  School, 
ing  and  knitting.  Lessons  in  dress-  The  typists  had  a  very  varied  and 
ing,  and  using  a  knife,  fork  and  thorough  course,  devoting  nearly  all 
spoon  were  a  part  of  hand-training  their  time  to  shorthand  and  typing, 
for  old  and  young.  If  there  was  a  prospect  of  office 

Many  blind  persons,  from  lack  of  employment,  the  forms,  terms  and 
use,  have  weak  fingers  and  wrists,  methods  of  that  office  were  ascer- 
This  we  tried  to  overcome  in  various  tained  and  the  pupil  prepared  before 
ways.  In  the  shop,  using  a  saw  on  leaving  the  College, 
a  log  of  hard  wood  was  a  good  cor-  Under  Sir  Francis,  the  tuners  had 
rective.  In  1899,  Dr.  Sargent’s  ap-  six  months’  experience  in  a  London 
paratus  was  set  up  in  the  gymnasium  factory  just  before  graduation.  Mr. 
and  exercises  could  be  prescribed  on  Guy  Campbell  erected  a  large  build- 
his  machines  for  overcoming  this  ing  for  the  Pianoforte  Tuning  De¬ 
fault.  Sandow’s  grip-dumb-bells  partment,  enlarged  and  graded  the 
were  also  helpful.  The  boys  who  curriculum  scientifically  and  covered 
were  to  take  pianoforte  tuning  all  the  ground  in  the  course  at  the 
handled,  in  the  Sloyd  Shop,  tools  College. 

used  in  piano  repairs.  In  all  departments.  Sir  Francis 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  the  required  not  only  skill  but  enthusi- 
College  stressed  physical  and  tech-  asm.  He  often  said  if  your  aims  are 
nical  training  for  all  the  pupils.  Sir  true  and  right,  it  does  not  so  much 
Francis  felt  the  training  in  the  matter  zi'hai  you  teach,  as  how  you 
Technical  Shop  of  the  boys  and  older  teach. 

Editor’s  Note — This  valuable  article  was  written  for  the  Pennsylvania  State  Council  for  the  Blind 
in  its  Study  of  Hand  Training  for  Blind  Children. 


Europe  Without  Sight-Seeing 

By  Leland  Logan* 


TO  THE  average  person,  Europe 
means  cathedrals,  art  galleries, 
picturesque  peasants  in  strange 
costumes,  in  fact,  a  series  of  mental 
pictures  retained  from  a  rush  of 
sight-seeing.  I  have  the  unique  dis¬ 
tinction  of  being  one  of  the  few 
Americans  to  go  through  Europe 
without  even  so  much  as  an  hour  of 
sight-seeing.  The  impressions  I 
cherish  are  the  sounds  of  morning 
in  Italy;  the  music  full  of  warmth 
and  sunshine,  sung  by  the  peasants ; 
the  intelligently  measured  and  mel¬ 
low  scheme  of  things,  based  upon 
an  inbred  culture;  the  intangible 
intimacy  with  Paris,  paradoxical 
Paris,  the  wanton  and  the  prude 
among  the  cities  of  the  world.  I 
have  known  the  warmth  of  the 
Italian  sun,  and  the  cosmopolitan 
charm  of  life  in  an  Italian  city.  I 
have  heard  the  street  cries  of  Paris, 
and  the  full,  throbbing  voices  of 
Italian  peasants,  immeasurably  love¬ 
ly  on  the  evening  air.  Most  impor¬ 
tant  of  all,  I  have  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  that  has  come  to  very  few  blind 
musicians. 

There  can  be  no  more  perfect  en¬ 
vironment  for  the  study  of  music 
than  Milan.  The  entire  atmosphere 
is  one  of  music.  The  Italian  people 
sing  as  they  work,  as  they  stroll  in 
the  evening,  and  there  is  no  peasant 
music  better  developed  or  more  ade¬ 
quately  rendered  by  the  peasant.  To 
them  the  opera  is  not  a  fashionable 


diversion  but  a  necessity  of  life,  as 
important,  as  inevitable  as  the  food 
they  eat,  or  the  hours  of  sleep.  The 
audiences  surrounding  one  in  the 
opera  house  are  composed  almost 
entirely  of  the  larger  mass  of  the 
population,  commonly  referred  to 
as  the  lower  classes.  They  know 
what  they  are  hearing,  too,  and  they 
are  capable  of  incisive  and  mature 
analysis  and  criticism  of  the  inter¬ 
pretation  and  the  voices  of  the 
singers. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  record 
that  the  maestro  is  generous  with 
his  music,  oblivious  to  the  number 
of  hours  spent  with  the  pupil.  How¬ 
ever,  I  must  sacrifice  romance  to  the 
glory  of  truth.  All  Italian  singing 
teachers  are  under  the  impression 
that  all  Americans  are  millionaires. 
This  opinion,  I  may  add,  is  shared 
in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation.  The  expenses  attached  to 
the  pursuit  of  a  musical  career  on 
the  Continent  are  very  heavy,  de¬ 
spite  the  prevalent  idea  that  one 
may  study  abroad  for  almost  noth¬ 
ing,  and  live  on  even  less.  I  do  not 
wish  to  give  the  impression  that  all 
persons  connected  with  the  training 
of  opera  singers  and  producing  of 
opera  are  pirates,  but  they  approxi¬ 
mate  a  piracy  at  times. 

One  is  so  frequently  enchanted 
with  the  mellow  aspects  of  life  and 
with  the  ingratiating  personalities, 
that  it  is  quite  easy  to  overlook  such 
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Leland  Logan,  photographed  in 
Milan,  Italy,  in  the  costume  he 
wore  for  the  part  of  Edgardo  in 
Lucia  di  Lammermoor. 

trifling  details  as  entirely  unex¬ 
plained  extras  on  a  bill  for  tuition, 
and  charges  for  things  you  cannot 
remember  having  had,  or,  indeed, 
wouldn’t  have  had  if  they  were  free. 
Who  could  accuse  a  man  of  cheat¬ 
ing,  when  not  ten  minutes  before 
he  has  insinuated  you  are  both 
wealthy  and  generous? 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things 


about  the  trip  was  the  discovery  in 
Europe  that  the  blind  musician  is 
as  important  a  factor  in  the  musical 
world,  as  his  colleague  with  sight. 
The  Continental  is  interested  in  the 
ability,  artistry  of  the  musician 
appearing  publicly,  and  in  nothing 
else  about  him.  It  is  regrettable 
that  an  American  should  find  such 
a  condition  even  worthy  of  com¬ 
ment,  but  there  is  the  hard  fact  that 
the  American  concert  manager  is 
definitely  not  interested  in  the  blind 
musician  or  his  art,  and  most  of  the 
managers  have  no  hesitation  in 
making  their  position  in  this  regard 
disagreeably  clear.  There  are  re¬ 
markably  few  blind  musicians  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  United  States,  or  in 
positions  of  any  importance  in  con¬ 
servatories,  compared  to  the  number 
accepted  in  Europe  as  artists  of  the 
first  rank,  and  entrusted  with  the 
training  of  others.  There  is  no  ap¬ 
parent  reason  for  this,  and  the  only 
conjecture  one  can  make  as  to  the 
situation  is  so  unflattering  to  the 
concert  and  opera  fields  in  the 
United  States  that  I  hesitate  to 
give  it. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  any 
account  of  my  European  experiences 
without  mentioning  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  the  Colo¬ 
rado  Commission  for  the  Blind  and 
the  two  friends  whose  genuine  in¬ 
terest  and  sympathy  with  my  ambi¬ 
tions  made  the  trip  possible.  No 
musician,  with  sight  or  without 
sight,  has  known  a  more  sincere, 
or  intelligent  appreciation  of  his  ef¬ 
forts  than  that  shown  by  them,  and 
there  can  be  no  more  fitting  way  for 
me  to  close  this  article  than  by  an 
expression  of  my  gratitude. 


Literary  Movement  to  Benefit  Blind 


Having  for  its  object  the  gen¬ 
eral  literary  advancement  of 
the  blind,  impartially,  a  char¬ 
ter  has  been  granted  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  of  California  creating 
a  non-profit,  nation-wide,  non-sec¬ 
tarian  organization  under  the  title 
“Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,” 
with  headquarters  in  Los  Angeles. 
The  movement  is  sponsored  in  part 
by  some  of  the  leading  citizens  of 
Los  Angeles  and  Hollywood,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Gesner 
Williams,  attorney.  Among  the 
signers  of  the  petition  for  the  char¬ 
ter  are  John  C.  Porter,  Mayor  of 
Los  Angeles;  Robert  A.  Odell,  at¬ 
torney  and  former  member  of  the 
hoard  of  education;  Frank  Meline. 
realty  man,  and  Mrs.  Meline;  A.  L. 
Sonderegger,  hydraulic  engineer ; 
W.  II.  Kindig,  realty  man;  Luther 
T.  Mayo,  architect,  and  Mrs.  Anna 
II.  Clise,  wife  of  a  retired  Seattle 
hanker  who  now  lives  at  Altadena, 
California. 

Other  prominent  citizens  of  Los 
Angeles  who  are  charter  members 
are  Marco  Wolff,  theatrical  produc¬ 
er;  John  Arniitage,  retired  financier; 
Thomas  I.  Worthington,  retired 
financier;  Benjamin  W.  Hahn,  at¬ 
torney  of  Pasadena;  Nigel  de  Bru- 
lier,  film  actor  of  Kagle  Rock ;  M.  F. 
Palmer,  manager  of  the  Security 
Trust  &  Savings  Bank  of  Holly¬ 
wood;  Miss  Emma  Dunn,  well 
known  actress  of  the  stage,  and 
teacher  of  expression  in  Hollywood  ; 
and  Dr.  R.  W.  Whomes  and  Mrs. 
Whomes. 


Miss  Bessie  Sinton  and  Miss  Leah 
Rosenthal,  prominent  in  work  for 
the  blind  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  also 
are  charter  members. 

J.  Robert  Atkinson,  of  238  South 
New  Hampshire  Avenue,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  blind  editor  and  publisher  of 
literature  for  the  blind,  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  new  organization,  and 
is  one  of  its  charter  members.  Mr. 
Atkinson  is  also  founder  and  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Universal  Braille  Press, 
located  at  739  North  Vermont 
Avenue,  with  whose  work  the  read¬ 
ers  of  The  Outlook  are  conversant. 

To  carry  out  its  program  designed 
to  promote  the  literary  welfare  of 
the  blind  impartially,  without  re¬ 
spect  to  persons,  or  class,  or  district, 
plans  are  in  progress  whereby  to 
endow  the  Institute  with  a  perma¬ 
nent  annual  income  of  $75,000. 

That  the  corporation  may  he  truly 
representative  of  those  directly  con¬ 
nected  with  furnishing  literature  for 
the  blind,  honorary  memberships 
are  being  conferred  on  librarians 
and  assistant  librarians  in  all  of  the 
institutions  conducting  free  loan  de¬ 
partments  of  hooks  for  the  blind, 
which  group  is  to  constitute  a  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Publication.  In  the  se¬ 
lection  for  final  approval  of  litera¬ 
ture  to  he  published  by  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  the  Trustees  will  he  guided  by 
recommendations  made  by  this 
Committee,  and  by  the  l)lind  readers 
themselves. 

To  insure  equality  in  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  literature  without  respect 
to  persons,  class,  or  district,  each 
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of  these  librarians  will  file  with  the 
Trustees  on  the  first  Monday  of 
January  of  each  year,  a  certified  re¬ 
port  of  the  number  of  actively  en¬ 
rolled  borrowers  of  Braille  books 
during  the  preceding  year,  and  each 
library  or  institution  conducting  a 
free  loan  department  of  books  for 
the  blind  shall  receive  in  books  and 
periodicals  that  portion  of  the 
$75,000  not  set  aside  for  other  do¬ 
nations,  as  is  shown  in  the  ratio  be¬ 
tween  the  number  of  actively  en¬ 
rolled  borrowers  at  that  library  or 
institution,  and  the  total  number  of 
actively  enrolled  Braille  borrowers 
in  all  of  the  public  libraries  and  in¬ 
stitutions  conducting  free  loan  de¬ 
partments  of  books  for  the  blind  in 
the  United  States  and  Territories. 

The  Articles  of  Incorporation  and 
By-laws  of  the  Institute  provide  that 
the  Trustees  shall  also  assist  libra¬ 
ries,  clubs,  societies,  institutions  and 
individuals  engaged  in  furnishing 
literature  to  the  blind,  by  making 
donations  from  the  funds  of  the 
corporation  as  a  subsidy  in  such 
sum  or  sums  as  may  be  justifiable; 
and  they  may  also  give  free  books, 
or  free  and  reduced  subscriptions  of 
Braille  periodicals  to  the  needy 
blind. 

In  the  beginning  the  corporation 
will  not  go  into  the  printing  busi¬ 
ness  but  will  contract  for  the  pub¬ 
lications  it  sponsors,  giving  due  re¬ 
gard  to  price,  quality  of  workman¬ 
ship  and  responsibility  of  the  con¬ 
tractor.  Ultimately  the  Universal 
Braille  Press,  founded  in  Los  An¬ 
geles,  California,  in  1920  by  J. 
Robert  Atkinson,  with  the  generous 
financial  assistance  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  M.  Longyear,  of  Brookline, 


Massachusetts,  may  become  the 
property  of  the  corporation  as  a 
joint  gift  of  the  founder  and  orig¬ 
inal  donors.  But  for  purely  eco¬ 
nomic  reasons  the  incorporators  feel 
that  until  the  Institute  is  fully  fi¬ 
nanced  it  shall  not  assume  the  finan¬ 
cial  burden  of  maintaining  a  print¬ 
ing  department,  especially  when  the 
Universal  Braille  Press,  and  other 
plants  which  are  not  operating  for 
profit,  may  be  employed  under  con¬ 
tract  by  competitive  bidding  to  print 
the  literature  sponsored  or  published 
by  the  corporation. 

Those  who  attended  the  A.A.W.B. 
Convention  last  June,  held  at 
VVawasee,  Indiana,  will  probably  re¬ 
member  that  Mr.  Atkinson,  in  his 
statement  of  Policies  and  Objec¬ 
tives,  when  responding  to  the  “Roll 
Call  of  Agencies  Rendering  Nation¬ 
wide  Service  for  the  Blind,”  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Articles  of  Incor¬ 
poration  were  then  pending. 

1929  Convention 

The  1929  Annual  Conference  of 
the  National  Society  for  the  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Blindness  was  held  from 
November  11  to  13  at  the  Hotel 
Chase,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  too  late 
to  be  reported  in  this  issue  of  the 
Outlook. 

Lewis  H.  Carris,  managing  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Society,  presided,  and  a 
program  of  vital  interest  was  sched¬ 
uled. 

Nine  agencies  co-operated  with 
the  National  Society  at  this  confer¬ 
ence  and  specialists  in  prevention 
work  were  present  from  all  over  the 
country. 


Working  for  the  Vitaphone 


Mary  cowherd,  blind 

mezzo  soprano  from  Alaba¬ 
ma,  has  been  working  during 
the  past  few  months  with  the  Para¬ 
mount  Motion  Picture  Studios,  em¬ 
ploying  the  entirely  new  technique 
of  vitaphone  production.  In  the 
picture  “Applause”  she  sang  the 
Ave  Maria,  finding  herself  plunged 
into  the  hectic  conditions  of  studio 
life,  where  the  work  is  still  in  an 
experimental  state.  The  recording 
of  voices  on  the  wax  discs  is  a  try¬ 
ing  ordeal  and  the  work  has  to  be 
done  over  and  over.  Many  tests  are 
made,  and  there  is  constant  confu¬ 
sion.  Bells  ring,  orders  are  shouted, 
the  studio  atmosphere  is  one  of 
strain  and  stress.  This  goes  on 
through  long  exhausting  hours  in 
the  merciless  glare  of  strong  lights, 
felt  even  by  a  sightless  person. 

Mary  Cook  Cowherd,  who  has 
secured  this  engagement  with  the 
Paramount  Studios,  is  an  energetic 
young  blind  woman  who  says  that 
the  chief  reason  for  her  enterprise 
is  an  eight  years  old  son  back  in 
Alabama.  For  four  years  she  trav¬ 
eled  from  coast  to  coast  on  the 
Keith-Albee  Circuit. 

During  this  time,  it  was  not  pos¬ 
sible  for  Mrs.  Cowherd  to  see  her 
child,  except  during  vacation,  but 
the  satisfaction  of  earning  her  own 
way  and  his  gave  impetus  to  each 
program.  One  of  her  adventures  on 
the  road  was  an  airplane  ride  over 
the  North  Carolina  mountains. 

Mary  Cook  Cowherd  was  born  in 
Paducah,  Kentucky,  but  her  family 
moved  to  St.  Louis  when  she  was 


very  young.  In  that  city,  at  the  age 
of  six,  she  was  returning  to  school 
one  day  with  her  twin  sister,  when 
a  boy,  shooting  at  stray  cats,  hit  one 
of  the  little  girls  and  destroyed 
Mary’s  sight.  She  went  to  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  School  for  the  Blind  and 
learned  to  read  and  write  Braille, 
and  her  musical  education  included 
study  at  the  Cincinnati  Conserva- 


Mary  Cowherd 

tory  and  with  Louis  Kriedler  of  the 
Chicago  Opera  Company.  During 
her  years  of  residence  in  Birming¬ 
ham,  Alabama,  where  she  was  both 
married  and  divorced,  she  sang  in 
church  choirs  and  at  local  theatres. 
The  manager  of  one  of  these  houses 
brought  her  work  to  the  attention 
of  Mr.  Albee  of  the  Keith  Albee 
Circuit,  and  from  that  introduction 
came  four  years  of  travel  and  work. 

Asked  how  she  found  her  way 
into  Vitaphone  work,  Mrs.  Cowherd 
explained  that  it  came  about  in  a 
natural  way  from  an  introduction 
at  a  social  gathering  to  one  of  the 
Paramount  officials. 


"Beneath  Your  Dignity” 

By  Frank  Strickland* 


I  AM  now  in  my  fifties  and  am 
writing  especially  for  the  younger 
blind,  but  also  for  those  of  my 
own  age  who  may  be  interested. 
What  I  shall  say  is  the  final  product 
of  thirty  years  of  experiences  varied 
and  numerous ;  some  of  them  most 
pleasant  and  profitable,  others  bitter 
and  disappointing. 

This  little  article  involves  one  of 
the  very  best  friends  I  have — a 
minister,  and  a  man  who  has  always 
proved  himself  capable  of  and  will¬ 
ing  to  understand  me  and  my  prob¬ 
lems.  But  the  little  episode  on 
which  my  title  is  founded  proves, 
after  mature  deliberation,  that  for 
once  he  was  in  error. 

Not  long  ago  he  and  I  were  dis¬ 
cussing  the  knotty  problem  of  ways 
and  means  for  me  to  earn  a  liveli¬ 
hood.  Said  I,  “I  could  canvass  this 
town  from  house  to  house  with 
toilet  articles,  and  indeed,  I  am 
often  minded  to  try  it.  I  admit  that 
I  am  not  at  all  adapted  to  such 
work.” 

‘T  know,  Mr.  Strickland,”  he  said, 
with  earnest  remonstrance,  “but  that 
sort  of  thing  would  be  beneath  your 
dignity.” 

It  happens  that  I  teach  the  Men’s 
Bible  Class  in  the  church  of  which 
he  is  pastor,  and  of  which  I  am  a 
member.  This  minister  often  asks 
me  to  conduct  the  prayer-meeting, 
and  recently  during  his  illness,  when 
he  was  compelled  to  remain  in  a 


hospital  for  a  month,  he  honored  me 
by  asking  me  to  fill  his  pulpit  until 
his  recovery. 

He  knew,  too,  that  I  do  a  little 
writing  for  publication,  and  that  I 
sell  my  work  to  editors.  And  when 
he  said,  “It  would  be  beneath  your 
dignity  to  canvass,”  he  was  think¬ 
ing  of  me  as  one  who  teaches  and 
who  even  preaches  passably,  and 
who  has  in  a  small  way  succeeded 
as  a  writer.  All  of  those  qualifica¬ 
tions,  in  his  estimation,  imparted  to 
me  that  thing  we  call  “dignity,”  and 
he  didn’t  want  me  to  forfeit  it  by 
canvassing. 

But  even  with  his  understanding 
heart,  he  didn’t  realize — perhaps 
couldn’t  realize — that  by  far  the 
most  commendable,  dignified  thing 
any  blind  person  can  do  is  to  earn 
his  bread  and  meat  and  clothes  and 
shelter. 

For  some  fifteen  years  I  played 
the  piano  in  little  vaudeville  thea¬ 
tres.  One  week  we  had  a  performer 
who  did  fascinating,  mystifying 
little  tricks  for  the  amusement  of 
the  audience.  One  of  these  stunts 
was  to  place  a  chair  on  four  bottles, 
a  leg  of  the  chair  on  a  bottle,  and 
sit  down  in  the  chair.  While  adjust¬ 
ing  the  chair  on  the  bottles,  this 
performer  would  always  say :  “This 
is  a  good  trick — if  I  do  it;  it’s  a 
pretty  good  one  even  if  I  don’t  do 
it.” 

For  a  blind  person  to  do  the  or- 
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dinary,  simple,  commonplace  thing 
of  earning  his  living,  paying  his  way 
in  the  world,  is  “a  good  trick — if 
he  does  it,  and  a  pretty  good  one 
if  he  doesn’t,”  provided  he  is  all  the 
time  trying  his  best.  And  the  matter 
of  what  he  does  for  a  living  is  not 
of  so  much  consequence  so  long,  as 
his  line  is  not  dishonest  or  dis¬ 
honorable. 

As  dignified  as  may  be  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  a  Bible  Class,  the  leading  of 
a  prayer-meeting,  and  filling  in  dur- 
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Frank  Strickland 

ing  the  absence  of  the  pastor,  if  it 
happens  that  there  is  more  dignity 
than  dollars  and  cents  to  such  work, 
and  if  I  must  increase  my  income, 
what  is  undignified  in  my  attempt¬ 
ing  to  canvass?  If  it  is  undignified, 
why  is  it  so?  Does  my  selling  toilet 
articles  make  me  any  less  efficient 
as  a  teacher  ?  Does  it  take  away  one 
atom  of  the  truth  I  have  tried  to 
teach?  Does  it  not  rather  exemplify 
the  truth  that  man  must  earn  his 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow? 

I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to 
broadcast  in  emphatic,  unforgettable 


terms  to  the  young  blind,  that  the 
one  vital  issue  in  their  lives,  the  one 
subject  which  demands  by  far  the 
most  thought  and  effort,  the  one 
thing  that  will  require  their  suprem- 
est  courage  and  persistency,  is  the 
inevitable  problem  of  making  a 
living. 

The  cultural,  the  artistic,  the 
aesthetic  is  mighty  fine  and  quite 
all  right,  and  a  desirable  asset  for 
the  blind ;  but  the  problem  which  is 
decidedly  in  the  forefront  is,  how  am 
I  going  to  earn  my  bread? 

Beneath  one’s  dignity?  There  is 
hardly  anything  that  so  warms  and 
thrills  my  heart  as  to  read  of  some 
blind  person  who  is  paying  his  way 
in  the  world,  whether  it  be  by  teach¬ 
ing  in  a  school  or  college,  teaching 
music,  tuning  pianos,  operating  a 
newsstand,  bottoming  chairs,  mak¬ 
ing  and  selling  brooms,  making  and 
selling  baskets  and  rugs,  or  canvass¬ 
ing  from  house  to  house  with  some 
article  of  which  he  need  not  be 
ashamed. 

With  the  blind  person  a  certain 
amount  of  idealism  is  quite  all  right, 
but  mere  idealism  won’t  feed  you. 
I’ve  tried  it  thoroughly,  and  I  know. 
“Dignity”  is  all  right,  but  it  doesn’t 
contain  an  iota  of  those  vitamines 
and  minerals  and  proteins  essential 
to  the  life  of  the  body.  “Dignity” 
won’t  buy  your  clothes  and  shoes, 
and  it  won’t  pay  your  house  rent. 

Let  me  say  it  again:  If  a  blind 
person  constantly,  earnestly,  hon¬ 
estly  tries  his  best  to  make  his  liv¬ 
ing  in  this  world — if  he  does  that 
and  only  that — even  if  he  doesn’t 
make  a  glaring  success  of  it,  he  has 
done  a  good  trick. 
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Mrs.  Campbell  Goes  to  St.  Louis 

The  resignation  of  Mrs.  Louise 
Adams,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind 
since  February,  1928,  was  accepted 
by  the  commissioners  at  their  reg¬ 
ular  meeting  on  October  2nd. 

At  the  same  time  the  appointment 
of  Mrs.  Mary  Dranga  Campbell,  of 
Pittsburgh,  as  executive  secretary 
of  the  Missouri  Commission  for  the 
Blind  was  approved.  Mrs.  Campbell, 
who  has  been  the  executive  director 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Council 
for  the  Blind,  with  headquarters  in 
Harrisburg,  has  been  intimately 
connected  and  actively  interested  in 
work  for  nearly  twenty  years  and 
is,  beyond  all  question,  one  of  the 
leading  executives  of  America  in 
this  work.  The  Pennsylvania  State 
Council  for  the  blind  is  a  co-ordinat¬ 


ing  body  with  advisory  and  super¬ 
visory  powers,  while  the  Missouri 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
which  she  is  to  direct,  is  more  com¬ 
prehensive  in  its  work,  including 
many  of  the  activities  performed  by 
the  private  organizations  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  The  Missouri  Commission 
has  well  defined  departments,  such 
as:  prevention  of  blindness,  home 
teaching,  home  work  and  placement, 
and  conducts  shops  in  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City,  Joplin,  Jefferson  City, 
St.  Joseph  and  Springfield.  It  is  also 
charged  with  the  investigation  and 
recommendation  for  the  giving  of 
the  pension  to  the  blind. 

Mrs.  Campbell  is  of  sturdy  Nor¬ 
wegian  ancestry  and  a  Californian 
by  birth.  She  received  her  early 
education  and  university  training  in 
California,  while  her  preparatory 
work  was  done  in  Boston.  She  was 
engaged  in  library  work  at  Leland 
Stanford  University  and  Indiana 
State  University  for  a  number  of 
years  before  training  for  social  work 
in  Chicago.  After  several  years 
with  the  eugenics  record  office,  Mrs. 
Campbell  became  the  assistant  edi¬ 
tor  and  business  manager  of  the 
Outlook  for  the  Blind,  a  position 
which  she  held  for  eight  years.  She 
also  held  for  several  years  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  assistant  superintendent, 
later  acting  superintendent,  of  the 
Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind. 

Going  abroad  in  1919,  Mrs.  Camp¬ 
bell  spent  two  years  in  the  Balkans, 
having  charge  of  the  rebuilding  of 
the  elementary  schools  in  Serbia. 
Mrs.  Campbell  is  also  a  member  of 
the  American  Association  of  Social 
Workers. 


Mary  Dranga  Campbell 


H.  Randolph  Latimer 


The  History  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind 

By  Mary  Dranga  Campbell 
Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  State  Council  for  the  Blind 


The  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind,  with  headquarters 
at  434-436  Boulevard  of  the  Al¬ 
lies,  Pittsburgh,  established  in  1910 
through  the  activities  of  the  Wo¬ 
men’s  Clubs  of  Western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  is  today  carrying  on  State¬ 
wide  work  for  the  blind  and  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  blindness  with  branches 
at  Pittsburgh,  Scranton,  Wilkes- 
B  a  r  r  e,  Harrisburg,  Philadelphia, 
Lancaster,  Oil  City,  Altoona, 
Johnstown,  Beaver,  Allentown  and 
Bethlehem. 

Although  the  education  of  blind 
youth  began  in  America  about  one 
hundred  years  ago,  the  first  state¬ 
wide  effort  to  prevent  unnecessary 
blindness  and  alleviate  the  condition 
of  the  adult  blind  was  the  organiza¬ 
tion  by  the  Woman’s  Industrial 
Union  of  Boston,  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Association  for  Promoting  the 
Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind  in  Bos¬ 
ton  in  1903  and  which  resulted  in 
the  Massachusetts  Commission  for 
the  Blind  in  1906.  New  York  fol¬ 
lowed  with  a  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind  the  same  year  and  Ohio 
in  1908,  and  thus  state-wide  work 
for  the  adult  blind  spread. 

There  were  a  few  scattered  work¬ 
shops  prior  to  this,  but  the  training 
or  employment  of  the  adult  blind, 
where  any  existed,  was  for  the  most 
part  carried  on  in  conjunction  with 

Editor's  Note — On  October  first,  Mrs.  Campbell 
Commission  for  the  Blind. 


the  schools  for  youthful  blind.  This, 
however,  was  rapidly  discontinued 
upon  the  establishment  of  state 
commissions  or  state-wide  associa¬ 
tions  for  the  blind. 

At  the  time  the  organization  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind  was  in  question  it  was 
estimated  that  there  were  between 
6,000  and  7,000  blind  persons  in 
Pennsylvania  and  that,  of  this 
group,  40%  had  lost  their  eyes  from 
preventable  causes.  Experience  in 
Massachusetts  and  New  York  had 
shown  that  10%  of  the  blind  were 
under  20  years  of  age,  50%  were 
over  60  years  of  age  and  of  the  40% 
between  20  and  60  years  there  was 
a  large  group  of  able-bodied  men 
and  women  who  were  idle,  many  en¬ 
forcedly  so,  who  might  be  remuner¬ 
atively  employed  if  not  wholly  self- 
supporting  if  they  had  been  given 
training. 

One  of  the  oldest  schools  for  the 
blind  in  the  United  States  was  lo¬ 
cated  in  Philadelphia;  this  City  was 
also  the  headquarters  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Working  Home  for  Blind 
Men,  caring  for  about  117  men  in 
1910;  the  Pennsylvania  Industrial 
Home  for  Blind  Women,  caring  for 
74  women ;  the  Chapin  Memorial 
Home  for  Aged  Blind  just  opened 
with  three  residents,  and  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Home  Teaching  Society 
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and  Free  Circulating  Library  for  the 
Blind  employing  teachers  to  visit 
the  homes  of  the  blind  throughout 
the  State  to  teach  the  reading  of 
Moon  and  Braille  types.  The  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Home  Teaching  Society 
also  furnished  embossed  books  to 
blind  readers.  With  the  exception 
of  the  one  teacher  for  adults  main¬ 
tained  by  the  Pennsylvania  Home 
Teaching  Society  and  the  Pittsburgh 
School  for  blind  children,  Western 
Pennsylvania  had  no  active  work 
for  the  blind. 

“Superintendent  Thomas  S. 
McAloney,  in  his  report  of  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  School  for 
the  Blind,  for  1907,  discussed  the 
conditions  and  needs  of  the  adult 
blind  and  urged  that  the  good  peo¬ 
ple  of  Pennsylvania  think  seriously 
of  this  matter.  In  his  report  for 

1908,  Mr.  McAloney  again  advised 
the  consideration  of  the  needs  of  the 
adult  blind,  and  recorded  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  home  teaching  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  with  Miss  Margaret  Quirk 
(now  Mrs.  Frank  Gaston),  herself 
blind,  as  teacher,  supplied  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Soci¬ 
ety  to  work  under  the  direction  of 
the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh. 
In  October,  1908,  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  School  for  the  Blind  asked 
Mr.  McAloney  to  prepare  statistics 
relating  to  organizations  for  the 
adult  blind  in  the  United  States, 
with  the  object  of  starting  an  asso¬ 
ciation  in  Pittsburgh.  In  pursu¬ 
ance  of  this  he  visited,  in  January, 

1909,  the  work  in  the  eastern 
states.”* 

During  Mr.  McAloney’s  absence, 
the  Pittsburgh  Council  of  Jewish 


Women  received  a  communication 
from  the  National  Council  of  Jew¬ 
ish  Women,  requesting  the  local 
branch,  of  which  Mrs.  Enoch  Rauh 
was  Chairman,  to  help  the  blind  of 
its  City.  Upon  his  return,  the 
Pittsburgh  Council  of  Jewish  Wo¬ 
men  advised  with  him  and  as  a 
result  of  this  conference  Mr. 
McAloney  introduced  a  resolution 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Congress  of 
Women’s  Clubs  of  Western  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  asking  their  co-operation 
in  a  movement  in  behalf  of  the  blind 
of  the  community.  Mrs.  Robert  D. 
Coard,  President  of  the  Congress  of 
Clubs,  appointed,  in  April,  1910,  a 
Committee  on  Work  for  the  Blind 
with  Mrs.  Moses  Ruslander  as  its 
first  Chairman.  Mrs.  Ruslander, 
who  was  also  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Blind  for  the 
Pittsburgh  Council  of  Jewish  Wo¬ 
men  and  who  has  continued  in  the 
forefront  of  the  work  to  the  present 
time,  realized  as  the  scope  of  the 
work  became  apparent  that  a  sep¬ 
arate  society  was  necessary  and  she 
invited  representative  citizens  to 
help  her.  Their  efforts  resulted  in 
the  organization  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Association  for  the  Adult  Blind  in 
January,  1910,  with  Col.  J.  M. 
Schoonmaker,  President;  Mrs. 
Moses  Ruslander,  Dr.  W.  W.  Blair 
and  Dr.  Paul  Franklin,  Vice- 
Presidents  ;  George  D.  Edwards, 
Treasurer;  and  Miss  Jessie  Welles 
and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Friend,  Hon¬ 
orary  Secretaries.  Mr.  McAloney 
was  an  active  member  of  the  Board 
and  upon  his  taking  charge  of  the 
Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind,  was  succeeded  by  Bradley 
S.  Joice,  as  Superintendent  of  the 
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Western  Pennsylvania  School  for 
the  Blind,  who  has  continued  to 
give  valuable  assistance  to  the  As¬ 
sociation  as  member  of  the  Board 
and  chairman  of  the  Workshop 
Committee. 

In  June,  1910,  Charles  F.  F. 
Campbell,  son  of  Sir  Francis  Camp¬ 
bell,  the  well-known  educator  of  the 
blind.  Superintendent  of  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Department  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Commission  for  the  Blind  and 
formerly  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  Association  for  Pro¬ 
moting  the  Interests  of  the  Adult 
Blind,  was  called  to  Pittsburgh  to 
undertake  the  work  of  this  new  or¬ 
ganization  for  the  blind. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Campbell  became 
the  Executive  Secretary,  the  name 
of  the  organization  was  changed 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind  and  its  purpose  and  duties 
were  outlined  as  follows:  To  pro¬ 
mote  the  interests  of  the  blind;  to 
prevent  unnecessary  blindness,  and 
to  further  the  conservation  of  eye¬ 
sight  ;  but  more  particularly  to  func¬ 
tion  as  a  bureau  of  information  and 
industrial  aid;  to  employ  blind  men 
and  women  in  their  homes  or  in 
places  of  business  with  persons  of 
sight;  to  give  or  secure  aid  for  the 
poor,  the  aged  and  infirm  who  were 
not  capable  of  learning  a  trade ;  and 
to  arouse  the  public  to  a  clearer 
appreciation  of  the  capabilities  of 
the  blind  to  the  end  that  they  might 
secure  more  employment.  A  charter 
was  granted  the  Pennsylvania  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Blind  as  a  State¬ 
wide  organization  in  May,  1912,  and 
the  affairs  of  the  organization  were 
vested  in  a  Board  of  eighteen  direc¬ 
tors,  one-third  of  this  number  being 


elected  for  three  years  by  active 
members  of  the  Association  at  their 
regular  annual  meetings  in  January 
of  each  year. 

Mr.  Campbell  resigned  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1911,  to  become  the  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Ohio  Commission 
for  the  Blind.  During  the  fifteen 
months  as  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Association,  Mr. 
Campbell  was  chiefly  occupied  with 
the  inauguration  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Workshop  and  the  conduct  of  a  pub¬ 
licity  lecture  campaign.  He  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Women’s  Home 
Work  Department  and  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  carrying  the  industrial  and 
preventive  work  into  other  sections 
of  the  State.  It  was  with  regret 
that  Mr.  Campbell  left  Pennsylvania 
after  so  short  a  term  of  service. 
However,  as  the  Commonwealth 
had  made  no  appropriation  for  State¬ 
wide  activities,  and  as  the  City  ap¬ 
propriation  was  given  specifically 
for  an  industrial  establishment  for 
the  blind  of  Pittsburgh,  thus  local¬ 
izing  the  work,  and  this  being  well 
organized,  Mr.  Campbell  felt  com¬ 
pelled  to  accept  the  call  to  Ohio 
with  the  promise  of  State-wide  work 
and  adequate  funds  to  undertake  it. 

Upon  Mr.  Campbell’s  resignation, 
Mr.  William  Hamilton  Long  was 
made  Director  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Workshop.  Mr.  Long  lost  his  sight 
at  the  age  of  seven  years  and  was 
the  first  pupil  to  be  admitted  to  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  School  for 
the  Blind.  He  achieved  honors  in 
the  first  class  that  graduated  from 
that  Institution  and  became  a  tuner 
in  a  local  piano  store  where  he  was 
employed  for  nearly  fifteen  years. 
Mr.  Long  believed  it  would  be  pos- 
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sible  to  open  a  piano  store  which 
would  serve  as  a  center  for  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  capable  blind  salesmen 
not  only  in  the  Pittsburgh  area  but 
throughout  the  State.  The  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Workshop  showed  its  inter¬ 
est  in  this  idea  by  providing  sales¬ 
rooms  in  its  headquarters  and 
through  his  close  affiliation  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Association,  Mr.  Long 
became  so  familiar  with  the  aims 
and  work  of  that  organization  that 
it  was  a  natural  step  to  make  him 
the  Director  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Workshop. 

Mr.  Hugh  Arthur,  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Association  in  May  and  took  up  his 
duties  on  September  15,  1912,  re¬ 
signing  March  1,  1913,  to  take  up 
other  work,  although  continuing  his 
interest  by  accepting  membership 
on  the  Board  of  Directors.  It  was 
under  Mr.  Arthur’s  leadership  that 
the  first  step  in  State-wide  organi¬ 
zation  was  taken  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Lackawanna  Branch  of 
the  Association. 

In  the  interim  between  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  Mr.  Campbell  and  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Mr.  Arthur,  the  work 
of  the  Association  was  efficiently 
carried  on  by  Miss  Frances  S.  Reed, 
now  Mrs.  J.  Frank  Lumb,  who  be¬ 
gan  her  work  with  the  Association 
under  Mr.  Campbell  in  1910  and 
continued  as  Assistant  Secretary 
until  called  to  Ohio  in  1915  to  be¬ 
come  Assistant  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Ohio  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  where  she  succeeded  Mr. 
Campbell  as  Executive  Secretary  in 
1916  and  in  which  position  she  has 
continued  to  date. 


Mr.  W.  W.  Stamm,  a  Pittsburgh 
newspaper  man,  formerly  Sunday 
editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Sunday 
Post,  was  elected  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary,  March,  1913,  to  fill  the  posi¬ 
tion  left  vacant  by  Mr.  Arthur’s 
resig^nation.  Mr.  Stamm,  with  his 
experience  in  the  advertising  field 
and  as  publicity  agent  for  various 
social  service  organizations,  was 
able  to  continue  the  educational 
publicity  campaign  begun  by  Mr. 
Campbell  and  was  instrumental  in 
securing  a  motion  picture  film, 
“Toilers  in  the  Dark,”  which  he 
used,  together  with  lantern  slides, 
to  illustrate  the  lectures  he  gave  in 
different  sections  of  the  State. 

In  1918,  Mr.  Stamm  was  granted 
an  extended  leave-of-absence  for 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in  France.  He 
was  given  a  Lieutenant’s  Commis¬ 
sion  and  took  part  in  the  training, 
over  seas,  of  the  American  sailors 
and  soldiers  blinded  in  the  World 
War,  later  bringing  a  gjoup  of  these 
men  to  Evergreen,  Baltimore,  Mary¬ 
land,  the  center  for  the  re-education 
of  blind  soldiers  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Long,  who  had  shown  such 
splendid  business  ability  as  Director 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Workshop,  was  at 
this  time  made  Acting  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Association,  later 
becoming  Executive  Secretary,  a 
position  he  filled  with  understand¬ 
ing  and  ability  until  his  death  in 
August,  1921.  With  his  tireless 
energy,  he  effected  many  changes 
and  improvements  in  the  work  of 
the  Association  and  the  Pittsburgh 
Workshop.  It  was  during  his  ad¬ 
ministration  that  the  Association  pur¬ 
chased  the  property  and  remodeled 
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the  building  which  now  houses  the 
headquarters  of  the  Association  and 
the  Pittsburgh  Workshop.  He  re¬ 
organized  the  Branches  in  Scranton 
and  Wilkes-Barre  and  assisted  the 
latter  Branch  by  helpful  advice  and 
inspiration  in  securing  the  building 
which  houses  the  activities  of  that 
organization. 

Mr.  H.  Randolph  Latimer,  one  of 
the  best  known  blind  men  in  the 
United  States,  was  appointed  in 
1921  to  take  the  position  of  Exec¬ 
utive  Secretary  left  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  Long.  Graduating 
from  the  Maryland  School  for  the 
Blind,  Mr.  Latimer,  who  began 
teaching  in  that  School  at  the  age 
of  nineteen,  giving  instruction  in 
practically  every  department,  filling 
the  post  of  librarian,  taking  his  full 
measure  of  responsibility  for  the 
daily  discipline  of  the  students  and 
ten  years  head  teacher  of  the  school, 
is  one  of  the  most  thoughtful  men 
in  work  for  the  blind.  In  spite  of 
his  heavy  duties  as  head  teacher,  he 
secured  his  Ph.B.  degree  from  Illi¬ 
nois  Wesleyan  University  in  1899 
and  the  following  year  took  a  course 
in  the  history  and  theory  of  educa¬ 
tion  at  Harvard  University.  Mr. 
Latimer  is  undoubtedly  best  known 
in  both  this  country  and  England 
because  of  his  tireless  and  invalu¬ 
able  work  in  connection  with  the 
activities  of  the  Uniform  Type  Com¬ 
mittee,  later  known  as  the  Uniform 
Type  Commission,  of  which  he 
served  as  Executive  Secretary  until 
its  work  was  turned  over  to  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
in  1923.  Mr.  Latimer  will  long  be 
remembered  in  Maryland  for  his 
valuable  services  in  connection  with 


the  local  work  for  the  adult  blind 
and  his  assistance  in  1908  in  organ¬ 
izing  the  Maryland  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Latimer 
was  elected  President  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  in  1919  and  re-elected  to  this 
office  in  1921.  As  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  which  in  September, 
1921,  incorporated  the  organization 
known  as  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  Mr.  Latimer  crystal¬ 
lized  the  idea  and  drafted  the  plan 
which  has  made  this  Foundation 
representative  of  work  for  the  blind 
of  the  entire  country.  He  served 
temporarily  as  Director  General, 
which  office  he  held  in  conjunction 
with  his  work  as  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind,  until  December  31,  1922, 
when,  upon  the  appointment  of  a 
permanent  Director  General,  he  was 
made  a  trustee  of  the  Foundation. 

The  position  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind  in  the 
Commonwealth  today  is  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  Mr.  Latimer’s  vision  and 
understanding  of  the  problems  fac¬ 
ing  the  blind  and  workers  for  the 
blind. 

Despite  the  idea  generally  preva¬ 
lent,  even  among  the  leading  work¬ 
ers  for  the  blind,  that  blind  exec¬ 
utives  are  not  efficient,  it  has  been 
the  policy  and  practice  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation,  with  ample  manifestations 
and  justified  results,  to  employ  blind 
and  partially  blind  men  and  women 
as  executives  of  branches  and  heads 
of  departments. 

A  system  of  augmenting  wages  is 
an  important  innovation  in  the  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  Association,  adopted  upon 
Mr.  Latimer’s  recommendation,  in 
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February,  1922.  Under  this  plan, 
each  worker  receives  all  he  actually 
earns,  plus  a  handicap  or  disability 
allowance  at  the  rate  of  so  much  a 
week  less  a  sum  equal  to  three-fifths 
of  his  earnings.  This  system  is,  in 
Mr.  Latimer’s  opinion,  eminently 
humane  in  that  it  insures  a  living 
wage  to  the  worker  of  low  produc¬ 
tivity,  whose  efforts,  however  great, 
do  not  produce  the  results  obtained 
by  those  of  his  more  capable  brother 
and  at  the  same  time  does  not  un¬ 
dermine  individual  initiative. 

This  method  of  augmentation  of 
wage  has  elicited  so  many  inquir¬ 
ies  that  space  is  given  to  a  repro¬ 
duction  of  an  article  about  it,  writ¬ 
ten  by  Mr.  Latimer  for  the  Beacon 
Magazine : 

1.  The  blind  piece-worker  is  paid  the 
same  rate  as  is  paid  for  the  same  work  by 
the  local  trade  union  to  the  seeing  work¬ 
er;  and  the  flat-rate  paid  the  blind  worker 
is  estimated  by  comparison  with  that  paid 
to  local  seeing  workers  for  the  same  kind 
and  quantity  of  work.  Since  the  amount 
of  work  done  by  a  blind  person  is  far 
below  that  produced  by  the  average  see¬ 
ing  worker,  either  on  piece  or  flat  work, 
even  the  trade-union  rate  of  wage  does 
not  suffice  to  insure  him  a  living  wage. 
We,  therefore,  resort  to  the  following  ex¬ 
pedient  to  supplement  his  economic  earn¬ 
ings. 

2.  A  basic  handicap,  or  *  ♦  ♦  disability 
allowance,  of  nine  dollars,  based  on  a  rate 
of  twenty  cents  an  hour  for  a  forty-five 
hour  week,  is  paid  each  beginner  until  his 
economic  earnings  become  appreciable  or 
until  he  demonstrates  his  inability  for  in¬ 
dustrial  work.  In  the  latter  case, he  becomes 
eligible  for  such  direct  relief  as  is  avail¬ 
able  for  him,  but,  in  the  former,  he  is 
taken  on  the  industrial  payroll,  and  paid 
as  follows; 

(a)  He  receives  his  actual  economic 
earnings  at  the  union  rate. 


(b)  He  receives  a  handicap,  or  dis¬ 
ability  allowance,  of  twenty  cents 
per  hour  for  every  hour  of  actual 
work  during  the  week,  less  a  sum 
equal  to  three-fifths  of  his  eco¬ 
nomic  earnings.  (See  [a].) 

Thus,  a  man  who  earns  five 
dollars  a  week,  provided  he  works 
the  full  forty-five  hours,  receives 
a  total  wage  of  eleven  dollars,  of 
which  six  dollars  is  handicap,  six 
dollars  being  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  basic  handicap  allowed 
and  three-fifths  of  his  economic 
earnings:  that  is,  nine  dollars  less 
three  dollars.  In  like  manner,  a 
man  who  earns  ten  dollars  a  week 
receives  a  total  wage  of  thirteen 
dollars,  of  which  three  dollars  is 
handicap,  three  dollars  being  the 
difference  between  the  basic  han¬ 
dicap  allowed,  nine  dollars,  and 
six  dollars  which  is  three-fifths  of 
his  earnings. 

(c)  In  practice,  the  basic  handicap  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  actual  number  of 
hours  of  work;  thus,  a  man  work¬ 
ing  only  forty  hours  is  entitled  to 
a  basic  handicap  of  eight  instead 
of  nine  dollars,  from  which  the 
sum  equal  to  three-fifths  of  his 
earnings  is  subtracted.  In  such  a 
case,  the  man  earning  five  dollars 
would  receive  a  handicap  of  only 
five  dollars,  and  the  man  earning 
ten  dollars  would  receive  only  two 
dollars  handicap.  This,  of  course, 
assumes  that  his  earnings  are  as 
great  for  the  forty  hours  as  for 
the  forty-five  hours,  which  may 
sometimes  be  true. 

(d)  Stating  the  matter  iff  a  slightly 
different  way,  whatever  the  eco¬ 
nomic  earnings  are  and  whatever 
the  basic  handicap  amounts  to  at 
twenty  cents  per  hour  of  actual 
work,  a  man’s  wage  is  equal  to 
his  earnings  plus  a  disability  al¬ 
lowance  equal  to  the  basic  handi¬ 
cap  less  three-fifths  of  his  earn¬ 
ings. 
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3.  As  nine  dollars  is  equal  to  three- 
fifths  of  fifteen  dollars,  it  is  evident  that 
the  system  works  itself  out  at  the  point 
where  a  man’s  economic  earnings  reach 
fifteen  dollars,  and  that  all  workers  earn¬ 
ing  fifteen  dollars  or  more  are  above  the 
handicap  or  disability  allowance  limit. 

4.  Sick  pay,  upon  physician’s  certifi¬ 
cate  and  at  the  discretion  of  the  executive 
officer,  is  allowed  each  worker  at  his  aver¬ 
age  wage  not  in  excess  of  fifteen  dollars 
per  week,  for  the  equivalent  of  three 
forty-five  hour  weeks,  within  the  year,  or 
for  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  hours,  and 
for  ninety  hours  more,  at  the  basic  handi¬ 
cap  rate  of  twenty  cents  per  hour.  The 
average  wage,  not  in  excess  of  fifteen  dol¬ 
lars  per  week,  is  allowed  for  an  annual 
two  weeks’  vacation,  and  for  all  general 
holidays,  such  as  New  Year’s  Day,  Christ¬ 
mas  Day,  Armistice  Day,  etc. 

5.  The  virtues  of  our  handicap  or  dis¬ 
ability  allowance  system,  we  believe,  are 
somewhat  as  follows: 

(a)  It  insures  maintenance  during  the 
period  of  training. 

(b)  The  total  wage  paid  each  blind 
worker  increases  as  his  earning 
power  grows  greater,  and  acts  as 
an  incentive  to  still  greater  effort. 

(c)  The  fact  that  each  increase  in 
economic  earnings  is  attended  by 
a  reduction  in  the  actual  amount 
of  handicap  allowed,  though  the 
total  wage  also  grows,  tends 
strongly  to  restore  or  maintain 
self-respect. 

(d)  The  principle  of  using  the  union 
scalp  of  wage  both  for  piece  and 
flat  work  may  be  questioned  by 
some,  but  carries  with  it  manifest 
advantage  in  presenting  the  cause 
of  our  blind  worker  to  the  general 
public. 

(e)  The  provision  for  a  measure  of 
sick  and  holiday  pay  is  too  mani¬ 


festly  good  to  require  more  than 
the  mention. 

(f)  The  fact  that  the  amount  of  han¬ 
dicap,  or  disability  allowance,  may 
be  reduced  or  entirely  cut  off  by 
the  executive  officer,  prevents  the 
idler  who  is  satisfied  with  a  small¬ 
er  total  wage,  the  greater  part  of 
which  is  handicap,  from  abusing 
the  system;  at  the  same  time  that 
the  worthy  worker  is  able,  at  his 
very  best,  to  earn  but  a  small 
amount,  is  given  a  chance,  through 
a  substantial  disability  allowance, 
to  live  in  a  measure  of  respecta¬ 
bility. 

(g)  The  underlying  conditions  of  the 
system  are  elastic,  and  may,  there¬ 
fore,  be  adapted  to  almost  any  set 
of  special  circumstances;  that  is 
to  say,  whether  the  week  is  forty- 
five  or  any  other  number  of  hours 
matters  not,  whether  the  rate  of 
handicap  per  hour  is  twenty  or 
any  other  number  of  cents,  within 
reasonable  limit,  matters  not,  and 
whether  the  fraction  of  earnings 
used  as  the  sum  to  graduate  the 
exact  amount  of  handicap  is  three- 
fifths,  does  not  matter.  These  ele¬ 
ments  may  vary  to  suit  the  system 
to  the  conditions  of  a  particular 
country  or  city. 

(h)  The  gross  amount  of  disability 
allowance,  sick  pay,  and  holiday 
equals  a  moderate  bonus,  with  the 
difference  that  the  greater  portion 
of  the  handicap  money  goes  to  the 
men  of  lower  economic  earning 
power,  who  are  the  men  in  great¬ 
est  need.  Because  of  this  fact, 
the  system  comes  more  nearly  to 
solving  the  problem  before  us  than 
any  other  plan  of  which  we  have 
knowledge. 

6.  A  cross  section  of  one  of  the  week¬ 
ly  payrolls  of  the  Association,  deleted  of 
names,  is  here  presented  in  further  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  practical  operation  of  the 
system: 
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Name 


Earnings  Handicap  Sick  Total  Hours  Hours 

(actual  worked)  Off* 


$  5.00  $6.00  .  $11.00  45  . 

10.00  3.00  13.00  45 

18.50  .  18.50  45 

15.00  .  15.00  45 

14.40  .36  14.76  45 

8.64  3.82  12.46  45 

8.05  .53  $5.42  14.00  29  16 

11.84  .30  2.62  14.76  37  8 

4.40  2.16  6.56  24  21 


•Hours  off  because  of  sickness,  holiday  or  voluntary  absence. 


One  of  the  first  aims  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  was  the  establishment  of 
a  local  workshop  and  an  appeal  was 
made  to  the  City  government  for 
money  to  establish  one  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  Through  the  active  interest 
of  Mrs.  John  S.  Flannery,  the  Coun¬ 
cil  appropriated  $10,000  and  the 
Pittsburgh  Workshop  for  the  Blind 
was  opened  in  February,  1911,  in 
the  old  Grace  Church,  at  the  corner 
of  Grant  and  Webster  Avenues,  an 
unused  building  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  the  business  section  of 
Pittsburgh. 

The  Pittsburgh  Workshop  was, 
for  several  years,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  special  committee  of  eight, 
appointed  by  the  Mayor,  and  which 
included  the  Director  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Charities,  Chief  of 
Police,  one  member  of  Select  Coun¬ 
cil,  one  member  of  Common  Coun¬ 
cil,  and  four  citizens  selected  from 
a  list  submitted  by  the  Associated 
Charities  of  Pittsburgh. 

There  was  no  official  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  Boards  of  Managers  of 
the  Workshop  and  the  Association, 
although  several  individuals  were 
members  of  both  boards.  As  soon 
as  the  City  Shop  Committee  was 


organized,  the  President  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Blind,  Col.  Schoon- 
maker,  sent  them  the  following 
letter : 

To  THE  Directors  of  the 

Pittsburgh  Workshop  for  the  Blind  : 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Association  for  the  Blind,  which 
was  organized  to  ameliorate  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  blind  in  Pennsylvania,  was 
founded  and  has  been  financed  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  it  is  but  natural  that  the  first  in¬ 
terest  of  the  Association  should  be  in  the 
blind  of  Pittsburgh. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  Association 
is  to  aid  in  the  establishment,  in  large 
centers  of  population,  of  workshops  for 
the  employment  of  the  blind.  Happily  the 
city  of  Pittsburgh  has  appropriated  money 
for  such  a  workshop  and  we  hope  that  it 
will  prove  to  be  a  model  for  other  cities 
in  the  Commonwealth. 

It  seems  pre-eminently  desirable  that 
all  efforts  to  aid  the  blind  throughout  the 
State  should  be  unified.  To  undertake  this 
work  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind  has  engaged  an  expert,  Charles 
K.  F.  Campbell,  as  its  Secretary,  and  we 
take  pleasure  in  offering  his  services, 
gratuitously,  as  director  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Workshop  for  the  Blind. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Workshop  accepted  this  offer  of  the 
Association  and,  to  make  the  co¬ 
operation  as  effective  as  possible, 
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invited  the  Association  to  make  its 
headquarters  at  the  Pittsburgh 
Workshop  for  the  Blind. 

The  City  Shop  was  open  to  the 
blind  citizens  of  Pittsburgh  who 
were  thus  enabled  to  live  in  their 
homes  and  go  to  and  from  the  shop 
as  seeing  workmen.  The  first  in¬ 
dustries  undertaken  were  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  brooms  and  reseating  of 
chairs.  Opening  with  two  men  in 
the  broom  department  and  with  a 
competent  foreman,  at  the  end  of 
the  first  eleven  months  there  were 
seven  men  in  the  chair  caning  de¬ 
partment,  fifteen  in  the  broom  shop 
and  twenty-eight  women  working 
under  the  homework  department, 
with  'a  total  amount  of  wages  paid 
to  blind  employees  in  that  eleven 
months’  period  of  $3,752.69. 

The  following  quotation  from  the 
SecO’nd  Annual  Report  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Workshop  for  1911  is  of  in¬ 
terest  : 

Ten  of  the  men  employed  came  in  as 
apprentices,  and  while  learning  their 
trade,  enough  to  cover  their  expenses  to 
and  from  the  shop  was  paid  them.  In 
five  cases  enough  for  board  and  lodging 
had  to  be  provided  during  apprenticeship. 
A  number  of  the  employees  augment  their 
wages  by  taking  orders  for  brooms  which 
we  sell  to  them  at  a  special  price.  Seventy- 
five  pianos,  amounting  to  $195,  have  been 
tuned  and  repaired,  and  over  $500  has  been 
earned  by  the  blind  through  selling  pianos 
for  the  Long  Piano  Company.  Two  men 
employed  in  the  workshop  have  been 
loaned  money  to  purchase  musical  instru¬ 
ments,  which  we  hope  will  be  the  means 
of  their  making  money  by  playing  for 
evening  entertainments.  The  first  booth 
for  a  blind  news  agent  has  been  erected 
at  the  corner  of  Wood  Street  and  Oliver 
Avenue. 


The  Grace  Church  building  in 
which  the  Association  first  estab¬ 
lished  headquarters,  had  to  be  given 
up,  as  this  building  and  several 
blocks  of  other  structures  were  lo¬ 
cated  upon  what  was  commonly 
known  as  the  “hump,”  which,  after 
a  number  of  years  of  agitation,  was 
to  be  cut  down  in  the  spring  of  1912. 
This  necessitated  finding  a  new 
location. 

It  was  important  to  get  at  a  mod¬ 
erate  rental  a  building  conveniently 
located  for  the  blind  employees 
coming  from  various  parts  of  the 
City  and  which  would  allow  suffi¬ 
cient  space  for  the  expansion  of  the 
Workshop,  for  headquarters  of  the 
State  work  and  considerable  room 
for  the  women’s  department,  stor¬ 
age,  etc.  The  old  Duquesne  School 
at  Second  and  Liberty  Avenues,  at 
the  Point  near  the  junction  of  the 
Monongahela  and  Allegheny  Rivers, 
was  secured.  This  unused,  first  ward 
school  building  with  four  large 
rooms  on  each  of  the  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  floors  and  space  for  storage  on 
the  third,  was  secured  under  an  ar¬ 
rangement  whereby  the  City  Coun¬ 
cil  generously  defrayed  taxes  and 
water  rent,  thus  making  the  annual 
cost  to  the  Association  very  low  for 
so  good  a  site. 

It  cost  $511.26  to  put  the  building 
in  condition  for  occupancy.  The 
formal  opening  took  place  on  the 
evening  of  November  6,  1912,  with 
a  musical  program  given  by  blind 
performers.  Supper  was  served  to 
the  blind  present,  while  more  than 
two  hundred  guests  visited  the  new 
headquarters. 

The  Pittsburgh  City  Council, 
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which  appropriated  $15,000  to  the 
Workshop  in  1913  and  the  same 
amount  for  1914,  asked  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  try  to  secure  quarters 
where  the  tax  exemption  would  not 
be  so  high  as  that  on  the  property 
then  occupied,  the  tax  exoneration 
amounting  to  $2,000  yearly.  The 
Association  decided  to  secure,  if 
possible,  its  own  property  and  a 
suitable  building.  This  question 
came  before  the  Board  each  year, 
but  it  was  not  until  1918  that  this 
dream  became  a  reality. 

A  number  of  properties  were  con¬ 
sidered  and  on  July  1,  1918,  the 
present  headquarters  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation,  434-436  Second  Avenue,  were 
purchased  for  $40,000,  although  the 
Association  had  in  hand  only  the 
first  payment  of  $2,500.  Legal  pos¬ 
session  of  the  building  was  secured 
January  2,  1919,  with  only  $5,000 
still  due  on  the  property.  Eleven 
thousand  dollars  of  the  thirty-five 
thousand  raised  between  July  1st 
and  December  31,  1918,  came  from 
an  All-Star  Benefit  Theatrical,  De¬ 
cember  19th,  at  the  Nixon  Theatre, 
which  was  given  free,  and  $7,000 
from  “Eyes  for  the  Blind  Day,” 
December  21st,  both  of  which  were 
arranged  through  the  untiring  ef¬ 
forts  of  Lillian  Russell  Moore,  a 
valued  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

Alterations  and  repairs  began  at 
once  and  the  new  building  at  a  total 
cost  of  $75,000  was  ready  for  occu¬ 
pancy  July  1,  1919.  That  the  new 
headquarters  for  the  Association 
and  the  Workshop  were  secured  and 
fully  paid  for  in  so  short  a  space  of 
time  was  largely  due  to  the  visio^n 
and  splendid  business  ability  of  the 


Executive  Secretary,  William  H. 
Long. 

As  the  Pittsburgh  Workshop,  or 
the  Pittsburgh  Branch,  as  it  is  now 
known,  has  grown,  the  work  has 
fallen  naturally  into  the  following 
classification:  Workshop,  fostered 
home  industries,  placement,  preven¬ 
tion  of  blindness,  social  service,  rec¬ 
reation  and  relief.  The  Pittsburgh 
Workshop,  today,  employs  seventy- 
two  men  and  ten  women  in  broom, 
mop  and  brush  making,  chair  can¬ 
ing,  basketry  and  rug  weaving. 

The  need  of  finding  employment 
outside  the  Shop  for  capable  blind 
men  became  so  acute  that  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1925,  Mr.  Guy  H.  Nickeson,* 
was  chosen  as  the  joint  placement 
agent  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
School  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh,  of 
which  he  was  a  graduate,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  to  further  the  employment 
of  the  blind  in  industry  with  the 
seeing  or  in  independent  enterprises. 
This  service  was  to  be  extended  to 
the  graduates  and  former  pupils  of 
the  Western  Pennsylvania  School, 
the  capable  blind  of  Pittsburgh 
proper  and  of  Western  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  in  so  far  as  it  was  practical. 

Mr.  Joseph  F.  Clunk,*  a  very  suc¬ 
cessful  placement  officer,  now  the 
Placement  Agent  for  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  but 
formerly  connected  with  the 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  Society  for  the 
Blind,  was  secured  to  come  to  Pitts¬ 
burgh  one  day  a  week  for  a  definite 
period  to  instruct  Mr.  Nickeson  and 
to  demonstrate,  by  actually  per¬ 
forming  various  operatio-ns  in  the 
industrial  plants  themselves,  the 
possibilities  of  the  employment  of 
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the  blind  in  industry.  So  successful 
has  been  Mr.  Nickeson’s  work  that 
the  twenty-five  blind  men,  placed 
by  him  in  industry  or  assisted  in 
setting  themselves  up  in  indepen¬ 
dent  enterprises,  earned  in  1928  over 
$30,000  and  this  figure  is  exclusive 
of  Mr.  Nickeson’s  salary  or  any  ex¬ 
pense  in  the  placement  of  these  men. 
Furthermore,  the  figure  quoted  does 
not  go  through  the  books  of  the 
Association  but  is  paid  direct  to  the 
blind  men. 

The  increased  sales  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Branch  has  necessitated  the 
employment  of  a  head  salesman  and 
the  employment  of  an  increased 
number  of  salesmen  for  both  their 
retail  and  wholesale  business. 

A  beginning  was  made  in  1910  to 
establish  home  work  for  blind  wo¬ 
men  by  maintaining  at  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Workshop  a  supply  of  raw 
material  which  was  prepared  and 
sent  to  the  homes  of  the  women  to 
be  made  up  into  attractive  and  sal¬ 
able  articles  under  the  supervision 
of  an  instructor.  The  worker  was 
paid  the  difference  between  the  cost 
of  the  material  and  the  selling  price, 
the  Pittsburgh  Workshop  being  re- 
’  sponsible  for  selling  the  products  of 
these  supervised  blind  home  work¬ 
ers.  This  department  has  grown 
until  today  work  is  sent  regularly  to 
thirty-eight  blind  home  workers. 

In  1928  contact  was  made  with 
the  Retail  Merchants’  Association 
and  through  this  organization  with 
the  buyers  in  the  retail  stores  of 
Pittsburgh.  These  men  have  been 
most  co-operative  and  have  given 
generously  of  their  time  and  advice 
in  regard  to  the  type  of  article,  and 
the  quality  of  material  that  is  in 


demand,  which  could  be  made  by 
blind  workers,  and  where  prices 
were  favorable  they  have  placed 
orders  with  the  Pittsburgh  Branch. 

This  service  cannot  be  estimated 
for  the  criterion  of  what  should  be 
made  in  our  home  work  depart¬ 
ments  should  not  be  gauged  by  the 
taste  and  judgment  of  one  individ¬ 
ual  but  must  be  governed  by  the 
popular  demand  both  as  to  style  and 
material. 

The  need  for  an  active  campaign 
against  unnecessary  blindness  was 
emphasized  early  by  the  Association 
in  the  numerous  lectures  given  be¬ 
fore  organizations  in  Pittsburgh  and 
vicinity  by  Mr.  Campbell,  Executive 
Secretary,  and  Dr.  W.  W.  Blair  of 
the  Association,  who  also  gave  gen¬ 
erously  of  his  professional  service 
whenever  needed,  especially  when 
the  Association  was  without  a  pre¬ 
vention  of  blindness  worker. 

Ten  thousand  pamphlets  on  oph¬ 
thalmia  neonatorum  were  purchased 
and  distributed  by  the  Association. 
While  the  Association  does  not 
claim  credit  for  the  action,  in  1910, 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Department  of 
Health,  in  distributing  free  to  all 
physicians  who  wished  it,  a  prophy¬ 
lactic  for  the  prevention  of  ophthal¬ 
mia  neonatorum,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  public  sentiment  aroused 
by  the  work  of  the  Association 
made  it  easier  for  the  Pittsburgh 
Department  of  Health  to  initiate  the 
measure. 

The  State  Department  of  Health 
did  not  begin  the  distribution  of  a 
prophylactic  free  to  physicians  and 
midwives  until  after  May  13,  1926, 
when  the  regulation  of  the  Advisory 
State  Board  of  Health  became  ef- 
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fective,  making  the  use  of  a  pro¬ 
phylactic  in  the  eyes  of  the  newborn 
obligatory  for  physicians  as  well  as 
midwives. 

Dr.  Amelia  A.  Dranga,  the  first 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Blindness,  arranged  a 
meeting  in  1915,  at  which  Mr. 
Campbell  was  asked  to  speak,  in  an 
effort  to  stimulate  an  interest  in 
prevention  and  the  employment  of 
a  trained  nurse  to  head  up  this  phase 
of  the  Association’s  program.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  the  fall  of 
1916  that  a  trained  nurse  was  em¬ 
ployed  through  the  interest  of  Rev. 
Dr.  J.  Leonard  Levy,  who  raised  the 
funds  necessary  to  carry  on  a  three 
months’  experimental  piece  of  work 
in  prevention  of  blindness.  This 
nurse  was  sent  to  Boston  in  1917 
for  special  eye  work  at  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  and 
upon  her  return  Dr.  Dranga  re¬ 
signed  as  chairman  of  the  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Blindness  Committee  in 
favor  of  Dr.  W.  W.  Blair,*  who  was 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ophthalmology  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Medical  Association,  as  she 
felt  that  the  work  should  be  directed 
by  an  eye  specialist.  The  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Association  is,  so  far  as 
known,  the  first  organization  for  the 
blind  to  enable  a  worker  to  take 
special  training  in  the  care  of  the 
eye  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  in  the 
history  of  the  organization. 

It  should  also  be  recorded  that  the 
Association  asked  the  State  Legis¬ 
lature,  in  1917,  for  an  appropriation 
of  $5,000  for  the  employment  of  two 
nurses  to  carry  on  work  for  the 
prevention  of  blindness  in  different 
parts  of  the  State  as  a  part  of  the 


State-wide  activities  of  this  Asso- 
ciatio-n,  but  this  request  was  not 
granted  by  the  Legislature.  The 
Pocahontas  Club,  however,  a  group 
of  philanthropically  inclined  Pitts¬ 
burgh  women,  having  completed  its 
original  task  of  erecting  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  Pocahontas  at  Jamestown, 
V’^irginia,  turned  its  attention,  be¬ 
fore  disbanding,  to  prevention  of 
blindness.  Mrs.  J.  G.  Lewis,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Pocahontas  Club,  was  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Association  and  the  Club 
gave  upwards  of  $1,500  for  preven¬ 
tion  of  blindness  in  1924,  thus  for  a 
time,  extending  the  work  of  pre¬ 
venting  unnecessary  blindness  when 
State  funds  were  not  forthcoming. 

Although  several  changes  in  the 
personnel  of  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  Department  took  place, 
each  year  has  seen  an  increasing 
number  of  persons  restored  to  sight 
and  the  vision  of  many  improved, 
who  might  otherwise  have  joined 
the  ranks  of  the  blind.  An  average 
of  over  two  hundred  cases  are 
served  annually  through  this  De¬ 
partment.  During  1928  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty-nine  cases  were  re¬ 
ported  and  a  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  of  these  received  treatment. 

Through  the  suggestion  of  Dr. 
Blair,  Chairman  of  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness  Committee,  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  offers  annually  through  the 
Medical  School  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  a  prize  of  $100.00  to  the 
student  writing  the  best  essay  on 
some  phase  of  prevention  of  blind¬ 
ness. 

The  Social  Service  Committee 
under  the  able  leadership  of  Mrs. 
Moses  Ruslander,  Chairman  since 
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its  inception,  has  rendered  active 
and  valuable  assistance  to  the  or¬ 
ganization.  Mrs.  Ruslander  was  the 
founder  and  a  charter  member  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Association  and 
has  served  as  first  Vice-President 
since  1910.  She  has  been  an  active 
member  from  the  beginning  and 
there  is  no  phase  of  work  for  -the 
blind  in  which  she  is  not  deeply  in¬ 
terested.  Mrs.  Ruslander  has  been 
a  prominent  figure  in  the  Council  of 
Jewish  Women,  in  the  Congress  of 
Women’s  Clubs  of  Western  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  the  State  Federation  of 
Pennsylvania  Women  and,  as  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Social  Service  Commit¬ 
tee,  has  been  untiring  in  her  efforts 
to  render  service  to  the  blind  of 
Pittsburgh. 

During  the  first  year,  in  addition 
to  helpful  service  by  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  wood,  coal  and  clothing, 
and  furnishing  recreation,  readers, 
music,  etc.,  some  of  Pittsburgh’s 
blind  enjoyed  two  weeks’  vacation 
at  Lilian  Fresh  Air  Farm  through 
the  co-operation  of  Kingsley  House, 
and  this  privilege  has  been  contin¬ 
ued  to  the  present  time.  Daily  lunch 
hour  readings  and  entertainment  are 
furnished  the  workers  in  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Workshop  by  a  sub-commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Social  Service  Committee 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  D.  T. 
Jonas,  who  has  been  connected  with 
the  work  of  the  Association  since 
1910  and  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  since  1919. 

The  annual  picnic  for  the  blind 
of  the  Pittsburgh  area,  held  in  one 
of  the  parks  of  the  City  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  now  takes  the  form  of 
an  all-day  boat  ride  on  the  Ohio 
River.  A  substantial  lunch  is  served 


and  music  and  games  are  provided. 
A  Christmas  dinner  is  given  annu¬ 
ally  to  the  men  employed  in  the 
Shop. 

The  Progressive  Blind  Women’s 
Club  was  organized  through  the  in¬ 
terest  of  Mrs.  Ruslander  and  is  now 
federated  with  the  Congress  of 
Women’s  Clubs.  Members  of  wo¬ 
men’s  clubs  of  the  City  and  suburbs 
and  interested  individuals  have  for 
many  years  met  regularly  at  the 
Workshop  and  rendered  valuable 
assistance  in  the  cutting,  basting 
and  preparation  of  materials  to  be 
made  up  by  the  blind  home  work¬ 
ers.  Loans  have  been  made  to  en¬ 
able  blind  men  to  start  small  busi¬ 
ness  enterprises  by  which  they  have 
become  independent,  the  Committee 
raising  money  for  this  service  by 
entertainments,  benefit  theatrical 
performances,  etc.  It  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  enumerate  the  many 
ways  in  which  the  Social  Service 
Committee  has  rendered  constant 
assistance*  to  the  blind  both  in  the 
workshop  and  in  the  City. 

An  extension  of  the  work  of  the 
Social  Service  Committee  has  been 
the  appointment  of  a  recreational 
visitor  who  visits  the  blind  in  their 
homes  and  he  has  been  the  means 
of  bringing  daily  sunshine  and  cheer 
into  the  lives  of  scores  of  blind  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  Western  part  of  the  State. 
This  'visitor  is  also  gradually  sys¬ 
tematizing  the  relief  work  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Branch  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Pittsburgh’s  First  Week  for  the 
Blind  organized  by  a  representative 
of  the  American  Foundatio’ii  for  the 
Blind  in  co-operation  with  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 
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and  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
School  for  the  Blind  was  held  in 
December,  1923,  in  the  Wabash 
Building  with  all  of  the  other  local 
organizations  interested  in  the  blind 
and  the  National  Committee  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  assisting. 
While  these  Weeks  for  the  Blind 
were  organized  primarily  to  carry 
on  an  educational  and  publicity 
campaign,  they  have  served  as  op¬ 
portunities  for  moving  merchandise. 
Fifteen  thousand  interested  friends 
visited  the  First  Week  for  the  Blind 
and  resulted  in  an  increase  of 
$10,000  in  sales  during  the  year 

1924.  The  methods  by  which  the 
blind  receive  their  education  as  well 
as  a  variety  of  occupations  were 
demonstrated  by  boys  and  girls 
from  the  School  and  adults  from  the 
Workshop. 

A  tea  room  was  conducted  during 
the  week  under  the  direction  of  the 
women’s  organizations  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  churches  of  Pittsburgh  and 
the  funds  thus  derived  paid  all  the 
overhead  expenses  incurred  in  hold¬ 
ing  the  Week  for  the  Blind. 

The  Second  Week  for  the  Blind, 
with  Mrs.  William  Frew  again  act¬ 
ing  as  General  Chairman,  was  held 
in  the  Wabash  Building,  in  April, 

1925.  No  finer  setting  could  have 
been  secured  for  such  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  than  this  beautiful  building,  the 
use  of  which  has  been  given  most 
graciously,  each  year,  by  the  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  Company  owning  the 
Wabash  Building.  The  1926  or 
Third  Week  for  the  Blind,  now  an 
established  annual  event  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  was  limited  to  three  days, 
April  20th  being  Catholic  Day,  April 
21st,  Jewish  Day  and  April  22d, 


Protestant  Day,  with  Mrs.  Ambrose 
N.  Diehl  as  General  Chairman.  This 
plan  was  so  successful  that  the  1927 
and  1928  Weeks  for  the  Blind  were 
conducted  under  the  same  plan.  Due 
to  the  publicity  given  by  these  edu¬ 
cational  campaigns,  the  sales  from 
the  Pittsburgh  Workshop  were 
$27,000  greater  during  1927  than  the 
previous  year. 

In  addition  to  a  booth  maintained 
at  each  exhibition,  special  emphasis 
has  been  placed  upon  conservation 
of  vision  and  the  prevention  of 
blindness.  During  the  1928  Week 
for  the  Blind  the  educational  cam¬ 
paign  was  sponsored  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  Women’s  Clubs  of  Western 
Pennsylvania  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  of 
the  Congress  and  letters  were  sent 
out  to  churches  asking  that  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Blindness  be  the  basic  theme 
for  sermons  on  Sunday,  April  15th. 

Seventeen  engagements  to  speak 
before  schools,  clubs  and  civic  or¬ 
ganizations  were  secured  for  Mr. 
Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing  Director 
of  the  National  Society  for  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Blindness,  in  addition  to 
which  Mr.  Carris  twice  broadcasted 
over  the  radio.  In  all  these  ad¬ 
dresses,  Mr.  Carris  emphasized  the 
need  for  the  prevention  of  unneces¬ 
sary  blindness,  the  conservation  of 
vision  in  the  home,  in  the  school 
and  in  industry  and  called  attention 
to  the  educational  exhibit  then  be¬ 
ing  held  in  the  Wabash  Building. 

As  the  name  of  the  organization 
indicates  and  as  is  clearly  stated  in 
the  letter  from  Colonel  Schoon- 
maker  in  1910,  and  frequently  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  early  reports  of  the 
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organization,  it  was  the  purpose  cf 
the  Association  to  extend  over  the 
State  the  same  sort  of  industrial  as¬ 
sistance  and  relief  for  blind  men 
and  women,  as  well  as  the  campaign 
for  the  prevention  of  blindness  that 
had  been  inaugurated  in  Pittsburgh 
and  vicinity.  Funds  appropriated 
by  the  City  Council  could  not  'be 
used  outside  of  Pittsburgh,  and,  as 
other  funds  became  available,  there 
was  no  executive  to  further  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  State  work  in  the 
early  years. 

Scranton,  having  a  large  adult 
blind  population  and  surrounded 
with  industries  that  were  the  cause 
of  additional  blindness  each  year, 
was  selected  by  the  Board  for  the 
establishment  of  a  branch  and  a 
temporary  organization  was  effected 
November  1,  1912,  after  two  weeks 
of  personal  work  among  influential 
men  and  women  of  Scranton  by  the 
Executive  Secretary.  On  November 
1,  1912,  a  committee  of  seven  per¬ 
sons  was  formed  as  the  nucleus  of 
an  Association  Branch  and  a  visitor 
was  employed  who  immediately  be¬ 
gan  a  canvass  of  those  blind  people 
returned  on  the  U.  S.  Census  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  list  of  over  sixty  blind 
persons  in  Scranton. 

On  January  23,  1913,  the  Lacka¬ 
wanna  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind  was  or¬ 
ganized  with  headquarters  in  Scran¬ 
ton  and  the  employment  of  Mrs. 
Anna  V.  Van  Orman,  now  Mrs. 
Walter  Francis,  a  social  worker  of 
Scranton,  as  Supervisor.  The  real 
activity  of  the  Branch  began  in 
May,  1913,  when  it  opened  head¬ 
quarters  in  commodious  rooms, 
easily  accessible  from  the  center  of 


the  business  district  at  721  Mulberry 
Street. 

During  1913,  the  first  year  of  the 
activities  of  this  Branch,  $1,335.04 
were  put  into  the  hands  of  twenty- 
six  of  Lackawanna  County’s  blind, 
many  new  names  added  to  their 
census,  social  service  rendered  an 
increasing  number,  the  sight  of 
three  people  saved  and  splendid 
publicity  secured.  The  Scranton 
City  Council  appropriated  $1,000  in 
1914  and  for  1915,  five  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  for  the  first  six  months  of  the 
year.  During  1916,  owing  to  lack 
of  funds,  the  rooms  on  Mulberry 
Street  were  given  up  and  an  office 
in  the  Leonard  Building  substituted. 
This  enabled  the  Supervisor  to  do 
more  field  work  and  the  blind  for¬ 
merly  employed  in  the  shop  carried 
on  their  work  in  their  own  homes. 
The  Board  of  Directors,  of  which 
Colonel  L.  A.  Watres  is  still  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  February,  1919,  raised 
$2,500,  and  a  new  workshop  and 
salesroom  were  secured  at  340 
Adams  Avenue,  near  the  business 
center  of  Scranton  with  Francis  S. 
Graves,*  a  graduate  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Institution  for  the  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind,  as  Supervisor. 
With  the  reorganization  of  the 
Lackawanna  Branch  in  1919,  the 
field  work  and  shop  activities  were 
greatly  enlarged,  emphasis  placed 
upon  prevention  of  blindness,  rout¬ 
ing  blind  children  to  a  school  for 
the  blind,  financial  relief  rendered 
when  possible,  recreation,  comfort 
and  cheer  by  friendly  visits  given  to 
the  shut-in  and  aged  blind,  with  an 
increasing  number  of  the  blind  in 
Scranton  and  the  County  brought 
into  direct  contact  with  the  Associ- 
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ation.  Ill  addition  to  their  other  ac¬ 
tivities,  this  Branch  has  been  mak¬ 
ing  train  order  hooks,  a  device  used 
for  handing  written  orders  from  the 
platform  of  the  railroad  station  to 
the  engineers  of  moving  trains. 

In  1921  the  Lackawanna  Branch 
was  taken  into  the  Scranton  Com¬ 
munity  Welfare  Association  and 
thus  their  annual  campaigns  for 
raising  funds,  with  which  to  finance 
their  work,  were  discontinued,  al¬ 
though,  in  addition  to  their  sales, 
they  continue  to  receive  an  allot¬ 
ment  from  the  State  appropriation 
to  the  parent  organization,  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind.  In  the  Fall  of  1927,  a  survey 
of  Lackawanna  County  was  made 
by  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind 
which  resulted  in  placing  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  touch  with  additional 
blind  men  and  women.  Since  Lions 
International  adopted  work  for  the 
blind  as  their  major  activity,  the 
Lions’  of  Scranton  have  taken  more 
and  more  interest  in  the  work  in 
Scranton  and  in  1928  several  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  local  club  were  elected 
to  membership  on  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Lackawanna  Branch. 
In  1928  and  1929  Scranton  held  its 
First  Weeks  for  the  Blind.  These 
were  organized  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  have 
brought  the  Lackawanna  Branch 
many  friends,  as  each  day  of  the 
educational  demonstration  was  in 
charge  of  a  church  group.  In  this 
way  all  the  denominations  and  clubs 
in  Scranton  became  acquainted 
with  the  capabilities  and  needs  of 
the  blind.  During  the  1929  Week 
for  the  Blind,  a  gift  of  $200  was 
given  for  the  purchase  of  looms  and 


weaving  has  been  started  under  the 
instruction  of  the  Supervisor  of  In¬ 
dustries  of  the  State  Council  for  the 
Blind. 

The  work  for  the  blind  in  Wilkes- 
Barre  was  organized  by  Miss  Arline 
Phillips,*  a  graduate  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind,  and  who  for  two 
years  had  carried  on  home  teaching 
for  the  blind  in  Luzerne  County 
under  the  Pennsylvania  Home 
Teaching  Society  and  Free  Circu¬ 
lating  Library  for  the  Blind. 

Realizing  the  need  for  permanent 
work  for  the  blind  in  Wilkes-Barre, 
Miss  Phillips  began  on  half  time, 
with  a  limited  salary,  to  carry  on 
work  under  the  Pennsylvania  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind.  A  generous 
friend  paid  for  office  room  and  the 
first  money  raised  was  in  the  form 
of  dues  to  the  Pennsylvania  Associ¬ 
ation  for  the  Blind.  This  effort  on 
Miss  Phillips’  part  stimulated  such 
an  interest  in  the  blind  that  in  Oc¬ 
tober  of  1917,  the  Wilkes-Barre 
Committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  As¬ 
sociation,  numbering  ten  represen¬ 
tative  men  and  women,  was  organ¬ 
ized.  The  establishment  of  the 
Wilkes-Barre  Branch  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Association  followed  in 
November,  1918,  as  the  result  of  a 
visit  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Long,  Exec¬ 
utive  Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Association,  and  headquarters  were 
opened  in  a  small  room  in  an  office 
building,  with  Miss  Phillips  as  Su¬ 
pervisor,  who,  in  addition  to  her 
office  duties,  visited  the  blind  in 
their  homes  and  taught  them  useful 
industries  and  solicited  orders  for 
chair  caning,  carpet  weaving  and 
piano  tuning. 


•Blind. 
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As  the  work  grew,  the  need  of  a 
workshop  and  salesroom  was  ap¬ 
parent,  and  in  April,  1919,  a  large 
storeroom  with  basement  was 
rented  at  44  North  Main  Street. 
Three  carpet  looms  were  installed 
and  seven  men  began  work,  three 
at  weaving  and  four  at  chair  caning. 
The  business  of  the  Branch  in¬ 
creased  rapidly  and  soon  there  were 
sixteen  looms  with  all  the  modern 
accessories  and  equipment  for  mak¬ 
ing  rag  carpets  and  rugs.  The  rugs 
were  made  from  ingrain  and  brus- 
sels  carpets  and  varied  in  width 
from  twenty-seven  inches  to  nine 
feet. 

Blind  women  were  not  employed 
in  the  shop,  but  were  organized 
under  the  Home  Work  Department, 
and  material  to  be  made  up  into 
household  articles  was  sent  from 
headquarters  to  the  women  in  their 
own  homes. 

In  1920,  Mr.  Abram  G.  Nesbitt, 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
presented  the  Association  with  a 
plot  of  ground  at  35  East  Union 
Street  on  which  to  erect  a  building, 
but  for  which  money  had  to  be 
found,  so  it  was  decided  to  appeal 
to  the  citizens  of  Wilkes-Barre.  For 
four  weeks  prior  to  their  financial 
drive  an  intensive  campaign  about 
the  work  and  the  need  of  a  building 
was  carried  on,  and,  due  to  the  in¬ 
terest  of  Mr.  Paul  Bedford,  Chair¬ 
man,  Mr.  Leo  W.  Long,  Treasurer 
and  Miss  Phillips’  enthusiasm  and 
indefatigable  efforts,  $53,000  were 
raised  in  three  weeks.  Work  on  the 
new  building  which  now  houses  the 
Wilkes-Barre  Branch  was  begun  in 
April,  1921,  and  was  completed  for 
occupancy  September  26,  1921.  The 


building  is  of  steel  and  concrete  and 
especially  designed  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  its  blind  workers.  On 
the  first  floor  are  the  executive 
offices,  salesroom,  directors’  room, 
shipping  room,  dispensary  and  large 
auditorium.  The  second  floor  was 
at  first  devoted  entirely  to  weaving, 
but  in  1927  a  portion  of  it  was  taken 
over  for  the  mattress  making  and 
renovating  department,  financed  and 
installed  by  the  Wilkes-Barre  Lions’ 
Club.  In  the  basement,  there  is  a 
large  dining  room  and  kitchen,  stock 
room,  a  well-equipped  laundry  for 
the  washing  of  carpets  and  a  cutting 
room,  also  a  large  dust  eradicator 
for  the  cleaning  of  rags  and  carpets. 
The  making  of  rugs  from  ingrain 
and  brussels  carpets  was  later  dis¬ 
continued  and  the  Branch  has  spe¬ 
cialized  in  weaving  rag  carpet  by 
the  yard  for  which  there  has  been 
a  steady  market. 

The  social  service  work  among 
the  blind  of  the  community  was 
greatly  enlarged  with  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  new  building  and  an  in¬ 
creased  number  of  blind  men  em¬ 
ployed  either  in  the  workshop  or 
in  their  home  as  salesmen,  caners, 
or  piano  tuners.  The  men  receive 
good  wages,  having  been  given  a 
30%  increase  in  July,  1925.  A  20% 
commission  is  paid  to  all  salesmen 
soliciting  orders  for  the  Association. 

The  Wilkes-Barre  Branch  was 
taken  into  the  Welfare  Federation 
in  1921.  In  addition  to  its  sales  and 
the  money  received  from  the  Fed¬ 
eration,  the  Branch  receives  an  al¬ 
lotment  from  the  State  appropria¬ 
tion  to  the  parent  organization,  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind. 
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Wilkes-Barre  and  vicinity,  with  a 
population  of  nearly  100, (XX),  has  a 
very  large  foreign  element  of  Poles, 
Slovaks,  Lithuanians,  Russians, 
southern  Slavs  and  Italians,  work¬ 
ing  in  the  mines  and  large  industrial 
plants.  The  need  for  carrying  on 
work  for  the  prevention  of  unnec¬ 
essary  blindness  became  more  and 
more  evident  and  in  1926  through 
the  generosity  of  Mr.  Lea  Hunt, 
then  Chairman  of  the  local  Board 
of  Directors,  a  trained  nurse  was 
employed  for  one  year  to  begin  this 
work.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  Branch 
to  develop  this  phase  of  its  work 
and  to  extend,  to  a  greater  degree, 
its  service  among  the  blind  of  the 
County. 

In  October,  1918,  work  was  start¬ 
ed  in  Harrisburg  by  Miss  Arny  K. 
Halfpenny,*  formerly  a  teacher  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  who  worked  from  her  home 
as  a  center.  She  was  succeeded  by 
Miss  Margaret  Pollock  (now  Mrs. 
Dewitt  Gable),  who  had  served  as 
Miss  Halfpenny’s  guide  and  who 
continued  on  half  time  to  give  in¬ 
struction  in  home  occupations  and 
secure  work  which  was  sent  to  the 
homes  of  those  blind  people  who 
needed  to  earn  money.  As  this  work 
grew,  influential  citizens  became  in¬ 
terested  and  Mr.  Latimer,  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Association,  pre¬ 
sented  a  request  to  the  Harrisburg 
Welfare  Federation  that  the  work 
for  the  blind  be  included  in  their 
budget  for  1923  to  the  end  that  a 
small  sales  and  workroom  might  be 
opened.  Upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Harrisburg  Welfare  Federation,  and 

•Blind. 

••Partially  blind. 


with  the  co-operation  of  the  Wo¬ 
men’s  Civic  Club  of  Harrisburg,  a 
local  committee  was  formed  and 
called  together  by  Mrs.  Lyman 
Gilbert  on  January  4,  1923,  at  which 
time  the  first  steps  were  taken 
toward  organizing  the  Dauphin 
County  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind,  with  Mr. 
David  E.  Tracy  as  Chairman.  Mr. 
Latimer  and  many  of  the  present 
members  of  the  Board  were  present 
at  this  meeting. 

Upon  the  untimely  death  of  Mr. 
Tracey  in  February  of  that  year, 
the  local  work  was  ably  carried  on 
by  the  Vice-Chairman,  Mrs.  Geo. 
H.  Ashley,  who  was  untiring  in  her 
efforts  to  develop  the  work  of  the 
Dauphin  County  Branch.  Upon  her 
resignation  in  December,  1924,  Mrs. 
C.  Valentine  Kirby  was  appointed 
Vice-Chairman. 

Dr.  Clyde  H.  Garwood,  newly 
elected  Superintendent  of  Schools 
in  the  City  of  Harrisburg,  was 
elected  Chairman  of  the  Dauphin 
County  Branch  in  the  autumn  of 
1923,  resigpiing  the  next  year  as  the 
duties  of  his  new  position  absorbed 
more  and  more  of  his  time. 

The  Branch  in  April,  1923,  opened 
a  small  shop  on  Boyd  Street,  in  one 
of  the  houses  which  were  given  free 
for  the  use  of  deserving  blind  resi¬ 
dents  of  Harrisburg  by  Mr.  Patrick 
Vaughn,  a  citizen  of  Harrisburg, 
and  Mrs.  Gable  continued  to  super¬ 
vise  the  work  until  her  resignation 
in  August. 

In  October,  1923,  Miss  M.  Pearl 
Mason**  was  employed  as  Super¬ 
visor  and  the  headquarters  of  the 
Branch  were  moved  to  the  Welfare 
Building,  corner  of  Second  and 
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South  Streets,  where  it  had  a  small 
salesroom  on  the  street  and  the  use 
of  a  tiny  two-story  structure  at  the 
rear  for  a  shop. 

The  Harrisburg  Branch  was  tak¬ 
en  into  the  Welfare  Federation  the 
same  year.  In  addition  to  the  funds 
from  this  source  and  from  the  sale 
of  its  products  the  Dauphin  County 
Branch  receives  an  allotment  from 
the  parent  organization. 

Upon  the  resignation  of  Mr.  John 
W.  Rodenhaver,  who  had  succeeded 
Dr.  Garwood  as  Chairman  of  the 
Dauphin  County  Branch,  Mrs. 
Kirby  was  elected  Chairman,  and 
gave  unstintingly  of  her  time  and 
energy  until  her  resignation  early 
in  1928.  She  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Harold  H.  Suender,  a  business  man 
of  Harrisburg  and  a  member  of  the 
local  Lions’  Club.  Mr.  Suender  had 
served  as  Secretary  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  District  of  Lions’  Internation¬ 
al  and  as  Secretary  of  their  Major 
Activities  Committee.  In  this  latter 
position  he  assisted  in  carrying  out 
their  State  program  and  had  thus 
become  familiar  with  work  for  the 
blind  in  the  State,  making  his  elec¬ 
tion  as  Chairman  of  the  Dauphin 
County  Branch  a  happy  selection. 

In  1927,  a  survey  of  the  blind  of 
Dauphin  County  was  made  by  the 
State  Council  for  the  Blind  and  an 
additional  group  of  blind  people 
brought  into  touch  with  the  organi¬ 
zation.  Similar  surveys  of  Perry 
and  Cumberland  Counties  have  been 
made  and  the  data  is  available  for 
use  by  the  Branch  as  the  Harrisburg 
Welfare  Federation  includes  Perry 
County  and  a  part  of  Cumberland 
County  in  its  activities. 

With  the  rebuilding  of  the  Wel¬ 


fare  Building  in  1928,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  move  the  Association  into 
temporary  quarters  in  a  residence 
on  Pine  Street  while  looking  about 
for  suitable  and  permanent  head¬ 
quarters  at  a  reasonable  rental. 

Miss  Mason  resigned  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1928,  and  in  January,  1929,  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  L.  J.  Johnson,* 
formerly  in  charge  of  the  home 
teaching  department  of  the  Mary¬ 
land  Workshop  for  the  Blind  in 
Baltimore. 

In  January,  1929,  a  sub-committee 
of  the  Family  Study  Group  organ¬ 
ized  by  the  Harrisburg  Welfare 
Federation  began  the  study  of  the 
blind  mendicant.  At  its  second 
meeting  the  blind  people  themselves 
were  invited  to  meet  with  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  learn  at  first  hand  the 
attitude  of  the  Committee  and  the 
recommendation  of  the  Welfare 
Federation  that  a  group  of  three 
work  with  them  individually  in  an 
effort  to  formulate  a  plan  whereby 
they  and  their  dependents  might  be 
taken  care  of  in  some  other  way 
than  seeking  alms  on  the  City 
streets.  After  three  months  of  in¬ 
tensive  work  by  the  Committee  of 
three  a  report  was  submitted  to  the 
Sub-Committee  and  later  to  the 
Family  Study  Group  both  of  which 
endorsed  the  plan  that  a  certain  sum 
of  money  be  set  aside  by  the  Wel¬ 
fare  Federation  for  this  group. 

The  plan  was  approved  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Wel¬ 
fare  Federation  and  at  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  their  successful  1929  Drive 
for  funds,  the  first  checks  were  sent 
out  to  this  group  of  handicapped 
citizens  on  April  30th. 

The  two  members  of  the  Commit- 


*PartiaIly  blind. 
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tee  of  three,  who  were  not  members 
of  the  Dauphin  Branch,  have  been 
voted  to  membership  and  in  this 
way  will  help  the  officers  of  the 
Association  in  carrying  out  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  the  Committee,  as 
the  administration  of  this  fund  for 
the  mendicants  has  been  placed  with 
the  Dauphin  County  Branch  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Latimer  assumed 
his  duties  as  executive  secretary  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Association,  he 
suggested  holding  a  conference  of 
the  executives  of  all  organizations 
doing  State-wide  work  for  the  blind. 
At  this  conference,  which  was  held 
in  Philadelphia,  January  8,  1923,  a 
voluntary  association  was  formed, 
called  the  Pennsylvania  Council  for 
the  Blind,  of  which  Mr.  O.  H.  Bur- 
ritt  was  elected  chairman,  Mr.  John 
H.  Meader,  vice-chairman,  and  Mr. 
Latimer,  secretary. 

The  Council  for  the  Blind,  this 
unofficial  group  of  the  executives  of 
the  various  organizations  for  the 
blind  in  the  Commonwealth,  was 
instrumental,  with  the  assistance  of 
Dr.  Ellen  C.  Potter,  then  Secretary 
of  Welfare,  and  State  Senator  Hen¬ 
ry  E.  Lanius,*  in  securing  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  a  bill  through  the  1923  Leg¬ 
islature  creating  a  temporary 
Commission  to  Study  the  Conditions 
Relating  to  Blind  Persons  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

Early  in  1924,  Governor  Pinchot, 
as  authorized  by  the  Legislature  of 
1923,  appointed  this  Commission,  of 
which  there  were  nine  members 
drawn  from  the  workers  for  the 
blind  in  the  State  and  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  educational  and  social  work. 


Senator  Lanius  was  elected  Chair¬ 
man  at  the  first  meeting  in  March, 
1924.  He  later  resigned  but  re¬ 
mained  an  active  member  of  the 
Commission.  On  his  resignation  at 
the  July  meeting,  Mr.  Latimer,  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Secretary  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Association  for  the  Blind,  was 
elected  Chairman. 

An  exhaustive  report  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  1925  Legislature  with 
the  recommendation  that  a  State 
Council  for  the  Blind  be  created  to 
serve  as  a  co-ordinating  agency  with 
advisory  and  supervisory  powers  for 
all  work  for  the  blind  in  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  except  that  already 
functioning  under  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction. 

The  State  Council  for  the  Blind 
was  created  by  Act  of  Assembly, 
following  the  recommendation  of 
the  Commission  and  signed  by 
Governor  Pinchot,  May  14,  1925. 
It  functions  as  a  departmental  ad¬ 
ministrative  commission  under  the 
Department  of  Welfare  and  is  com¬ 
posed  of  seven  members,  three  ex- 
officio,  representing  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Welfare,  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  and  Labor  and  Industry,  and 
four  who  were  appointed  by  the 
Governor  in  the  Fall  of  1925.  Active 
work  began  in  January,  1926,  with 
the  appointment  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Dranga  Campbell  as  Executive 
Director. 

The  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind  was  one  of  the  organiza¬ 
tions  for  the  blind  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth  that  took  an  active  part  in 
another  co-operative  effort  to  for¬ 
ward  work  for  the  blind,  by  helping 
to  make  the  exhibit  of  work  by  and 
for  the  blind  at  the  Sesqui-Centen- 
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nial  Exposition  in  1926  a  success. 
Mr.  H.  Randolph  Latimer,  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Secretary  of  the  Association, 
was  a  member  of  both  the  general 
committee  and  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  that  had  this  exhibit  in 
charge. 

The  Pennsylvania  Association  not 
only  contributed  to  the  financial 
support  of  maintaining  the  exhibit, 
but  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Latimer  took 
charge  of  the  exhibit  for  a  week, 
as  did  other  representatives  of  the 
organization,  the  Hon.  Henry  E. 
Lanius  and  son,  Mr.  Guy  H. 
Nickeson  and  cousin,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Francis  S.  Graves,  and  Miss  M. 
Pearl  Mason,  thus  materially  assist¬ 
ing  the  Council  for  the  Blind  in 
having  executives  or  members  of 
boards  of  managers  on  duty  each 
week  at  the  exhibit  in  the  Palace 
of  Education. 

One  of  the  duties  of  the  State 
Council,  as  specified  by  law,  is  to 
maintain  a  register  of  the  blind,  but 
the  Council,  wishing  to  be  of  greater 


service  than  a  hurried  census  of  the 
blind  would  render  possible,  sent  its 
field  representatives  into  some  of  the 
more  densely  populated  counties  to 
make  contact  with  the  blind  people 
in  their  own  homes. 

During  1927  and  1928  surveys  in 
twenty  counties  were  made,  follow¬ 
ing  which,  branches  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Association  have  been  or¬ 
ganized  in  Lancaster,  Venango, 
Blair,  Cambria,  Beaver,  Lehigh  and 
Northampton  Counties  by  the 
Lions’  Club,  or  by  a  committee  of 
representative  citizens  and  members 
of  the  Lions’  Club.  The  Philadelphia 
Branch  was  organized  before  the 
Council’s  survey  and  is  representa¬ 
tive  of  all  of  the  agencies  in  any 
way  concerned  with  the  blind  of 
Philadelphia  County,  members  of 
the  Lions’  Clubs,  social  service  or¬ 
ganizations  of  that  vicinity  and  rep¬ 
resentative  citizens. 

The  following  table  gives  the  en¬ 
tire  number  of  branches  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association. 


Ohganized 

Appsoximate 

Blind 

Population 

Active 

Work 

Started 

Pittsburgh  Branch  . 

1910 

1200* 

1910 

Lackawanna  Branch  . 

1913 

275 

1913 

Wilkes-Barre  Branch  . 

1917 

300 

1917 

Dauphin  County  Branch . 

1923 

175 

1923 

Lancaster  County  Branch . 

1926 

175 

Feb.  1,  1927 

1926 

60 

Blair  County  Branch . 

Mar.  9,  1927 

125 

Apr.  1,  1927 

Cambria  County  Branch . 

Mar.  9,  1927 

150 

Philadelphia  Branch  . 

Sept.  23,  1927 

2000 

Oct.  1,  1927 

Beaver  County  Branch  . 

Feb.  9,  1928 

75 

Feb.  13,  1928 

Northampton  County  Branch.. 

June  15.  1928 

150 

Sept.  1,  1928 

Lehigh  County  Branch . 

Sept.  29,  1928 

150 

Sept.  1,  1928 

*The  Pittsburgh  Branch  not  only  serves  the  blind  of  Allegheny  County  but  so  far  as  able  extends 
its  work  to  the  blind  of  Western  Pennsylvania. 
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The  work  of  the  new  branches  is 
yet  too  new  to  have  passed  into 
history.  Reports  of  their  organiza¬ 
tion  and  activities  will  be  found  in 
the  18th  Report  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind  covering 
the  twenty-nine  months  from  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1927  to  May  31,  1929. 

Early  in  1929,  a  separate  Board  of 
Directors  was  set  up  to  manage  the 
affairs  of  the  Pittsburgh  Branch, 
whose  activities,  for  several  years 
past,  have  been  completely  merged 
in  the  Association  at  large  and 
which  had  shared  the  financial  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  State-wide  acti¬ 
vities  of  the  Association. 

A  complete  revision  of  the  By- 
Laws  of  the  Association  was  adopted 
at  the  Annual  Meeting,  January  10, 
1929,  by  which  representatives  from 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  Branches  will  have  membership 
on  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  at  large. 

The  increased  state  appropriation 
from  the  1929  Legislature  will  re¬ 
lieve  the  Pittsburgh  Branch  of  fi¬ 
nancial  responsibility  toward  the 
state-wide  activities  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation  and  permit  the  continuation  of 
the  giving  of  a  small  annual  allot¬ 
ment  to  each  of  the  branches. 

One  of  the  most  unique  contribu¬ 
tions  to  work  for  the  blind  gener¬ 
ally  and  of  deep  significance  to  the 
work  in  Pennsylvania  was  the  de¬ 
cision  in  July,  1925,  of  Lions’  Inter¬ 
national  to  make  work  for  the  blind 
their  major  activity.  Mr.  W.  A. 
Royston,  Jr.,  of  Pittsburgh,  was 
elected  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Work  for  the  Blind  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  District  of  Lions’  Clubs 
and  to  membership  on  the  Board  of 


the  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind  in  the  Fall  of  1925. 
Anxious  to  function  along  the  line 
of  their  major  activity,  Mr.  Royston 
conferred  with  Mr.  Latimer,  with 
the  result  that  the  Lions’  Clubs  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  1926,  voted  to  un¬ 
derwrite  for  the  Pennsylvania  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind,  the  funds  nec¬ 
essary  to  carry  on  a  State-wide  edu¬ 
cational  campaign  for  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  blindness  and  the  welfare  of 
the  blind  with  the  Hon.  Henry  E. 
Lanius,  State  Senator  from  York 
County,  as  lecturer  and  Field  Rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Association.  This 
educational  campaign  was  carried 
to  every  part  of  the  State  and  has 
materially  contributed  to  the  en¬ 
largement  of  the  Association  from 
four  branches  to  twelve  in  the  past 
two  years. 

Although  the  Lions’  Campaign 
has  closed.  Senator  Lanius  still  con¬ 
tinues  active  in  work  for  the  blind 
as  Field  Representative  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  large.  Senator  Lanius 
has  initiated  or  sponsored  all  the 
legislation  which  has  concerned  the 
blind  in  Pennsylvania  in  the  past 
seventeen  years.  His  contribution 
to  work  in  Pennsylvania  cannot  be 
estimated,  but  the  time  will  come 
when  the  history  of  work  for  the 
blind  will  write  Senator  Lanius  in 
his  true  proportions. 

As  one  of  the  hardest  tasks  facing 
workers  for  the  blind  has  been  the 
education  of  the  public  to  a  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  capabilities  of  the  blind, 
so  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  in¬ 
spiration  to  workers  generally  has 
been  the  acceptance  by  Lions’  Inter¬ 
national  of  work  for  the  blind  as  its 
major  activity.  This  army  of  sixty 
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thousand  members,  representing  as 
it  does  so  many  diversified  interests 
in  each  community,  have  brought, 
by  their  enthusiasm,  cheer  and  in¬ 
spiration  to  workers  for  the  blind 
in  their  efforts  to  educate  the  seeing 
public.  The  Lions  of  Pennsylvania 
have  given  generously  of  their  time 
and  means,  not  only  in  organizing 
new  branches  of  the  Association, 
but  in  service  to  individual  blind 
people,  and  in  restoring  sight  to  a 
number  who  might  otherwise  have 
spent  their  lives  in  darkness. 

The  ultimate  ideal  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation  to  carry  service  to  the  blind 
in  every  quarter  of  the  State  can  be 
realized  only,  when  the  number  of 
those  added  to  the  ranks  of  the 
blind  each  year  shall  have  been  re¬ 
duced  ;  when  each  and  every  blind 
person  shall  be  within  reach  of  the 
advantages  and  service  now  avail¬ 
able  in  a  fully  functioning  center ; 
and  when  the  Commonwealth  real¬ 
izes  its  full  measure  of  responsibil¬ 
ity  toward  its  blind  citizens. 

New  Building  in  Florida 

The  west  end  of  the  boys’  dor¬ 
mitory  at  the  Florida  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  Blind,  which  is  to  be 
occupied  by  the  blind  boys,  is  com¬ 
pleted.  The  dormitory  is  a  hand¬ 
some  structure  of  old  Moorish  archi¬ 
tecture,  tile  covered  with  white 
stucco,  its  red  tile  roof  gleaming 
bright  against  the  brilliant  sky.  The 
building  faces  south.  The  entrances 
are  prettily  finished  in  composition 
stone.  It  is  a  fireproof  structure, 
two  hundred  and  thirty-six  feet  long 
by  sixty  wide,  and  it  cost  about  a 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dol¬ 
lars. 


Dr.  Fuchs  Receives  Leslie 
Dana  Award 

In  recognition  of  “the  most  out¬ 
standing  achievement  in  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  blindness  and  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  vision,”  Dr.  Ernst  Fuchs,  of 
Vienna,  Austria,  was  awarded  the 


Leslie  Dana  Gold  Medal  for  1929. 
The  presentation  was  made  at  the 
International  Ophthalmological  Con¬ 
gress  in  Amsterdam,  Holland,  Sep¬ 
tember  10,  by  Dr.  William  H. 
Luedde,  of  St.  Louis,  Director  of 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Missouri  Association 
for  the  Blind,  through  which  the 
medal  is  offered  annually  by  Mr. 
Leslie  Dana,  also  of  St.  Louis.  The 
selection  of  Dr.  Fuchs  was  a  de¬ 
parture  for  the  first  time  from  the 
usual  custom  of  considering  only 
Americans  for  this  honor.  Dr.  Fuchs 
charted  the  way  for  all  prevention 
of  blindness  work  accomplished 
throughout  the  world  in  the  last 
forty-five  years;  he  did  this  when 
he  won  the  prize  at  the  Fifth  Inter¬ 
national  Congress  for  Hygiene  at 
The  Hague  in  1884  with  his  essay 
on  “The  Causes  and  Prevention  of 
Blindness.” 
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A  Broken  Link  with  the  Past 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Sarah  A. 
Stover  in  Watertown,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  on  Sunday,  October  20th,  not 
only  removes  from  Perkins  Institu¬ 
tion  a  valued  member  of  its  com¬ 
munal  life,  but  breaks  the  last  tie 
with  that  pioneer  and  “original  first 
cause”  in  American  work  for  the 
blind.  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe — 
for  there  is  now  no  one  left  at  the 
institution  who  shared  his  labors 
and  the  inspiration  of  his  presence. 

Mrs.  Stover,  who  was  in  her  eighty- 
first  year,  had  been  connected  with 
the  school  for  sixty  years,  first  as 
assistant  matron  and  supervisor  of 
little  boys,  later  as  the  wife  of  a 
teacher  of  music,  a  gifted  blind  man, 
and  for  the  last  twenty  years  as 
treasurer  of  the  Ladies’  Auxiliary 
Society  and  assistant  in  Perkins 
Library. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stover  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  little  group  who 
crossed  the  ocean  to  London  to  help 
Dr.  Francis  Campbell  establish  in 
England  the  aims  and  ideals  of 
American  schools  for  the  blind. 

In  all  her  activities,  in  whatever 
capacity  she  served,  Mrs.  Stover 
gave  a  scrupulous  attention  to  de¬ 
tails  that  amounted  to  genius  and 
reflected  the  orderliness  of  her  own 
mind.  Her  precision  in  all  duties 
entrusted  to  her  was  such  that  she 
could  be  depended  upon  in  every 
particular. 

Mrs.  Stover’s  lovableness  was  one 
of  her  strongest  characteristics.  She 
is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  her 
many  friends,  who  held  her  affection 
as  a  priceless  possession,  recogniz¬ 
ing  and  treasuring  her  beauty  of 


nature  and  serenity  of  spirit,  her 
graciousness,  purity  and  loyalty  to 
them,  to  duty  and  to  her  high  ideals. 

Edward  E.  Allen 

Mrs.  Helen  MacDougall  James 

Mrs.  Helen  MacDougall  James,  of 
the  staff  of  the  Illinois  School  for 
the  Blind,  died  suddenly  on  August 
19,  1929,  at  Goodland,  Kansas,  while 
on  a  vacation  motor  trip  to  the 
Rockies.  For  nineteen  years  Mrs. 
James  had  been  connected  with  the 
Music  Department  of  the  Illinois 
School,  most  of  the  time  as  Director 
of  Music.  Her  devotion  to  work, 
both  as  teacher  and  in  her  continued 
study  of  the  piano,  no  doubt  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  illness  which  caused 
her  death. 

Mrs.  James  was  a  graduate  of  the 
Illinois  Conservatory  of  Music, 
Jacksonville,  a  “Diamond  Medal” 
student  of  the  Chicago  Musical  Col¬ 
lege,  and  had  studied  with  Rudolf 
Reuter,  Joseph  Lhevinne,  and  with 
Kreutzer  in  Berlin.  She  was  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  brilliant  pianist,  as  well 
as  a  conscientious  and  thorough 
teacher.  From  1918  to  1922  she 
served  on  the  Steering  Sub-Com¬ 
mittee  on  Music,  of  which  Mr.  E.  L. 
Gardiner  of  Perkins  was  chairman. 

She  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  F.  G. 
Meyers,  a  graduate  of  the  Illinois 
school,  who  has  taught  violin  and 
orchestral  instruments  in  the  school 
for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Meyers  is  a  composer  and  a 
graduate  of  two  conservatories  of 
music  and  his  orchestra  has  gained 
considerable  renown  throughout  the 
state. 
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Progress  in  Illinois 

From  the  Eighteenth  Annual  Re¬ 
port  of  the  Division  of  Visitation  of 
Adult  Blind  of  the  Department  of 
the  Public  Welfare  of  Illinois, 
Charles  E.  Comstock,  Chief,  some 
interesting  facts  are  gleaned. 

From  a  small  beginning  carried 
on  by  the  Chicago  Woman’s  Club, 
from  1906  to  1911,  and  a  first  bien¬ 
nial  state  appropriation  of  $10,000, 
the  Division  now  disburses  $76,742 
biennially  and  includes  a  staff  of 
twelve  trustees,  eight  of  whom  are 
blind,  a  clerk,  a  stenographer  and 
the  Division  Chief. 

Since  1911,  blindness  in  infancy 
has  been  practically  eliminated,  and 
blindness  from  other  causes  greatly 
lessened.  During  the  last  year  this 
Division  rendered  varying  degrees 
of  assistance  to  four  hundred  and 
eighty-three  blind  people.  Of  this 
number  one  hundred  and  one  re¬ 
ceived  lessons  in  reading  of  revised 
Braille,  twenty-two  in  reading  Moon 
type,  twenty-six  were  given  instruc¬ 
tion  in  typewriting,  four  in  piano 
music,  fifteen  in  either  knitting,  cro¬ 
cheting  or  sewing,  thirty-one  were 
taught  basketry,  twelve  in  chair 
caning,  twenty-three  in  either  brush, 
mop  or  doormat  making,  fifteen  in 
rug  weaving,  four  in  fibre  furniture 
making,  sixteen  in  broom  making, 
eighteen  in  piano  tuning  and  re¬ 
pairing.  Ten  were  provided  through 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  with  a  free  radio,  as  requested 
for  them  by  this  Division.  Twenty- 
five  were  provided  with  free  trans¬ 
portation  or  half  rate  tickets.  The 
tuners  under  actual  instruction 
earned  with  our  help  from  the  tun¬ 


ing  of  pianos  one  thousand  dollars. 
Employment  was  given  to  six 
others,  such  as  working  in  box  fac¬ 
tory,  establishing  them  in  news 
stands,  etc.  At  the  seven  Exhibits 
and  Sales  of  work  made  by  the  blind 
shut-ins  fifty  contributors  earned 
one  thousand  and  seventy-six  dol¬ 
lars.  Twenty-nine  individuals  were 
assisted  to  receive  the  county  blind 
relief  or  pension,  aside  from  the  ef¬ 
forts  this  Division  has  successfully 
put  forth  in  the  counties  throughout 
the  State  in  having  the  blind  pen¬ 
sion  law  more  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood  and  carried  out,  where  several 
hundred  were  beneficially  affected. 
The  Legislature  was  convinced  two 
years  ago  of  the  wisdom  and  neces¬ 
sity  of  amending  more  liberally  the 
relief  or  pension  for  the  needy  blind, 
and  this  has  been  followed  by 
opinions  from  the  Attorney-General 
and  explaining  the  law,  etc.,  to  the 
individual  blind  of  the  counties  and 
the  various  County  Boards.  This 
phase  of  the  activities  has  taken 
considerable  thought,  time  and  ef¬ 
fort,  but  has  been  the  means  of  plac¬ 
ing  not  only  thousands,  but  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  into 
the  hands  of  the  needy  blind. 

In  the  spring  of  1920  to  the  fall 
of  1921  the  factory  of  the  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind  gave  continuous 
steady  employment  and  was  re¬ 
equipped  with  modern  power  ma¬ 
chinery  which  could  be  operated  by 
the  blind. 

During  that  year  and  a  half  the 
blind  were  paid  a  little  over  seven 
thousand  dollars  in  wages,  which 
was  several  thousand  dollars  more 
than  had  ever  been  paid  to  them  in 
any  preceding  two-year  period. 
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Blind  Boy  Receives  Scholarship 

William  Schroeder,  of  Brooklyn, 
a  graduate  of  the  New  York  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  Blind,  has  received  a 
scholarship  from  Dr.  Frederick 
Schlieder,  of  New  York,  who  offers 
courses  in  creative  teaching  of 
music  at  this  studio,  27  West  72nd 
Street,  New  York.  Dr.  Schlieder 
is  a  graduate  of  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity,  with  degrees  of  Bachelor  of 
Music  and  Master  of  Music,  and 
studied  organ  harmony  and  counter¬ 
point  in  Paris.  He  has  occupied 
such  important  positions  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  State  Teach¬ 
ers  Association,  organist  of  the 
Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Nicholas, 
President  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Organists,  and  a  Fellow  of 
the  American  Guild  of  Organists. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of 
the  School  of  Sacred  Music  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Conservatory  and  the  Sutor 
School  of  Music,  Philadelphia. 

Minnesota  State  Organization 

Dedicates  Home  for  the  Blind 

The  Minnesota  State  Organization 
of  the  Blind  celebrated  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  the  Home  it  has  been  work¬ 
ing  for  during  the  past  eight  years 
on  October  19. 

There  was  an  attendance  of  more 
than  200,  including  50  blind  from 
different  parts  of  the  State. 

The  temporary  building  is  three 
stories,  situated  on  a  site  of  six 
acres,  between  the  Twin  Cities. 

There  are  accommodations  for  ten 
blind  men  at  present.  Each  room 
is  furnished  with  twin  beds,  rock¬ 


ing  chairs,  library  table,  and  has  a 
very  roomy  closet. 

A  sunny  dining  room  seats  twenty. 
A  fine  tiled  bathroom  with  shower 
bath  was  donated,  as  was  all  the 
furniture. 

On  the  top  floor  is  a  recreation 
room  80  by  40,  where  Organization 
meetings  and  dances  will  be  held. 

The  reception  room  on  the  first 
floor  is  tastefully  furnished,  and 
here  is  placed  the  new  Victrola  giv¬ 
en  by  Mrs.  C.  P.  Noyes,  whose  gift 
of  $1000  started  the  fund  for  the 
Home. 

Here  will  be  hung  the  portrait  of 
the  founder  of  the  Home,  Mr.  Frank 
Finsterbach,  and  his  wife. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Program 
Committee,  Mr.  C.  J.  Anderson,  in¬ 
troduced  Hon.  Gerald  Mullen  as 
master  of  ceremonies. 

The  dedicatory  services  were  im¬ 
pressive  as  conducted  by  the  pastor 
of  the  Bethlehem  English  Lutheran 
Church,  which  has  so  generously 
given  the  use  of  the  basement  of 
the  church  for  eight  years. 

The  Organization  is  exclusively 
composed  of  blind  people,  and  has 
functioned  for  many  years  in  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  manner,  holding  its  con¬ 
ventions,  electing  officers  alternate 
years.  Its  Board  of  Directors  hold 
monthly  meetings,  the  Secretary 
keeping  the  minutes  in  Braille  and 
afterwards  his  wife  or  himself  type¬ 
writing  them. 

There  are  three  prominent  busi¬ 
ness  men  who  act  as  Trustees;  one, 
as  Treasurer  of  the  Home  funds,  is 
an  officer  of  the  Northwestern  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Minneapolis. 


Lawrence  Line  Basket  Models 

By  W.  J.  Lawrence* 


After  using  my  models  for  one 
year  I  am  prompted  to  note 
the  success  attained  from  their 

use. 

From  January  1st  to  May  1st, 
1928,  I  made  some  450  baskets  for 
the  Canadian  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
but  had  over  30  per  cent  of  these  re¬ 
turned  to  me  because  the  upright 
spokes  were  not  straight  and  the 
baskets  unsalable.  During  the 
period  since  May  of  last  year,  to 
the  present  time,  I  have  made  some 
two  thousand  baskets  for  the  Insti¬ 
tute  and  for  private  sale  and  have 
not  had  a  single  return. 

I  have  taken  my  device  to  inex¬ 
perienced  blind  persons  and  in  one 
month  they  were  able  to  do  per¬ 
fectly  upright  and  balanced  work 
and  in  no  case  has  there  been  a  fail¬ 
ure.  I,  therefore,  claim  that  by  the 
use  of  my  patent,  beginners  will 
learn  in  75  per  cent  less  time  and 
cost  in  teaching  than  heretofore,  and 
I  believe  100  per  cent  of  those 
taught  will  be  able  to  weave  perfect 
baskets. 

I  am  perfectly  aware  that  there 
are  blind  persons  of  exceptional 
mechanical  ability  who  can  do 
straight  work  on  a  plain  model  but 
these  are  the  very  few,  and  many 
like  myself  of  artistic  temperament 
but  mechanically  deficient  in  many 
ways  would  be  unable  to  turn  out 
straight  and  salable  work,  without 


such  assistance  as  my  models 
demonstrate. 

The  satisfaction  to  a  sightless 
operator  that  he  or  she  is  doing  as 
absolutely  straight,  upright,  bal¬ 
anced  and  uniform  work  as  a  sighted 
person,  is  a  joy  unexpressible.  My 
models  not  only  give  this  assurance 
but  more  than  this  they  have  trebled 
my  earning  power  due  to  the  speed 
and  confidence  in  which  I  can  oper¬ 
ate.  It  is  a  fact  that  a  large  busi¬ 
ness  house  without  knowing  of  my 
models,  placed  a  20  per  cent  higher 
price  on  my  work  over  similar  ar¬ 
ticles  done  on  old  time  models. 

Many  different  forms  of  the  model 
may  be  had  and  basketry  designs 
heretofore  impossible  to  sightless 
persons  are  now  made  possible. 
Cove  shapes  will  be  made  easy  by 
the  models  being  manufactured,  by 
soldering  brass  ribs  to  cast  rings, 
making  it  possible  for  the  operator 
to  hold  the  spokes  back  into  the  cove 
by  placing  the  fingers  between  the 
ribs.  Open  work  basketry  will  be 
much  more  simple  as  the  uprights 
or  spokes  may  be  crossed  in  any 
way  desired,  by  simply  fastening 
these  temporarily  to  the  ribs. 

The  inventor  having  learned  a 
little  in  basket  weaving  as  a  child 
and  becoming  blind  at  the  age  of 
sixty,  found  the  claim  made  by  those 
engaged  in  educational  teaching  that 
(Continued  on  paRe  53) 
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In  the  Morning  Mail 

Every  mail  brings  to  Foundation  headquarters  letters  asking  for  information  and 
counsel  about  work  for  the  blind.  Believing  that  the  subjects  discussed  have  a  wide 
interest  the  Outlook  will  print  a  few  of  these  letters  and  their  answers  in  each  issue. 

Question  know  of  several  men  who  have  carried  on 


I  AM  WRITING  to  ask  your  assistance  in 
suggesting  suitable  occupations  for  two 
of  our  patients  who  have  suddenly  lost 
their  sight.  They  are  not  the  type  who  can  be 
placed  in  our  Workshop  for  the  Blind.  One 
patient  is  a  white  man  aged  25  years  who 
was  blinded  as  a  result  of  a  gunning  acci¬ 
dent.  He  has  a  grade  school  education  and 
has  worked  as  an  automobile  mechanic  and 
electrician.  He  is  anxious  to  train  for  some 
work  which  he  will  be  able  to  do  and  earn 
a  living,  but  has  no  idea  what  to  try. 

He  lives  in  a  small  Southern  town,  and 
resources  of  the  family  are  quite  limited. 
However,  we  will  help  finance  any  training 
that  may  be  necessary.  At  the  present  time 
the  worker  from  the  Workshop  is  visiting  him 
once  a  week,  giving  him  instruction  in  Braille 
and  chair  caning.  He  will  come  to  the 
Workshop  in  September  and  learn  the  vari¬ 
ous  occupations  offered  there,  but  I  doubt 
if  a  satisfactory  permanent  adjustment  can 
be  made.  I  think  he  is  a  man  who  could 
make  good  in  the  right  occupation. 

The  other  patient  who  has  asked  assistance 
is  a  young  woman  of  32  who  formerly  did 
clerical  work  for  one  of  our  newspapers.  She 
has  a  great  deal  of  energy  and  enthusiasm. 
She  has  a  high  school  education  and  has  had 
instruction  in  Braille.  She  lives  with  her 
parents  who  are  able  to  support  her,  but 
she  is  restless  and  anxious  to  get  a  position. 

We  have  recently  helped  train  and  place 
one  of  our  patients  as  a  masseur,  but  he  has 
partial  sight  in  one  eye.  He  tells  me  that 
he  does  not  think  it  possible  for  a  person 
without  sight  to  do  the  work  required.  In 
fact,  the  school  where  he  trained  will  not 
accept  a  person  without  sight. 

Answer 

In  the  case  of  the  young  man  who  was 
formerly  an  automobile  mechanic  and  elec¬ 
trician,  do  you  not  think  it  might  be  prac¬ 
tical  for  him  to  continue  in  this  line?  We 


automobile  repair  work  successfully  after 
their  loss  of  sight.  This  presents  fewer 
difficulties  in  a  large  garage  where  sighted 
workers  may  be  had  for  such  operations  as 
the  blind  man  does  least  efficiently.  We 
also  know  of  one  or  two  men  who  have 
worked  up  to  owning  their  own  garages  and 
employ  several  sighted  helpers. 

Another  case  is  that  of  a  young  electrician 
who  lost  his  sight  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
and  found  work  as  an  electrician  and  general 
repair  man  in  a  hospital.  In  addition  to 
the  wiring  and  general  installation  of  elec¬ 
tric  light,  he  did  odd  plumbing  and  carpentry 
work.  He  employed  a  sighted  helper,  but 
knew  how  to  direct  this  boy  in  his  work. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  jobs  in  fac¬ 
tories  where  manual  dexterity  is  an  asset, 
but  these  are  mostly  in  the  line  of  assembly 
work  or  repetitive  machine  work,  and  might 
be  too  monotonous  for  your  patient.  More¬ 
over,  such  jobs  do  not  pay  especially  well. 

One  of  the  most  remunerative  occupations 
is  that  of  stand  keeper.  The  blind  man 
secures  a  concession  in  a  factory,  office 
building,  or  on  a  street  corner  and  sets  up 
a  small  business  in  confectionery,  news¬ 
papers  and  periodicals,  etc.  The  factory 
stands  usually  sell  confectionery,  tobacco, 
wrapped  foods  and  soft  drinks  to  the  fac¬ 
tory  employees.  The  street  stands  are  more 
often  news  stands,  although  a  few  carry 
confectionery.  Stands  in  public  buildings 
may  be  of  either  type,  depending  on  the 
location.  Most  of  the  cases  in  this  business 
report  from  $25  to  $50  a  week  net  earnings. 
In  order  to  be  a  successful  stand  keeper, 
it  is  necessary  for  the  man  to  have  good 
common  sense  and  business  judgment  and  a 
pleasing  personality. 

There  are  also  a  few  men  who  operate 
filling  stations,  with  confectionery  stands  as 
a  side  line.  The  filling  station  job,  however, 
presents  some  difficulties  to  a  man  who  is 
totally  without  sight. 
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One  other  occupation  that  might  interest 
you  is  that  of  poultry  raising,  as  your  pa¬ 
tient’s  home  is  in  a  small  town.  Blind  men 
have  been  quite  successful  as  poultry  fan¬ 
ciers,  but  it  is  advisable  to  begin  on  a  small 
scale  and  grow  slowly.  For  this  more  than 
for  any  other  of  the  occupations  suggested, 
especial  training  would  be  necessary. 

In  the  case  of  the  young  woman  who  was 
a  clerical  worker,  do  you  think  she  might 
be  trained  as  a  dictaphone  operator?  The 
job  is  quite  possible  for  blind  workers,  but 
within  the  last  few  years  it  has  been  some¬ 
what  difficult  to  find  openings  which  do  not 
require  filing,  copy  work  or  other  opera¬ 
tions  which  the  blind  person  could  do  only 
with  difficulty.  The  dictaphone  operator 
should  be  accurate,  a  steady  worker,  and 
exceptionally  well  grounded  in  spelling, 
punctuation,  and  grammar.  The  chief  dis¬ 
advantage  of  the  work  is  that  there  is  a 
certain  strain  involved  in  transcription  from 
the  machine  all  day  without  a  change  of 
activity. 

Many  blind  girls  have  been  successfully 
trained  as  telephone  switchboard  operators. 
This  is  especially  practical  in  cities 
where  the  old  type  of  switchboard  which 
is  easy  to  operate  by  the  blind  is  in  use. 
It  is,  however,  possible  for  a  blind  person 
to  oi)erate  the  new  style  switchboard  if  there 
are  not  too  many  calls.  Some  combination 
of  clerical  and  switchboard  work  might  be 
discovered,  possibly  in  an  institution  where 
many  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in  a  reg¬ 
ular  commercial  office  would  be  eliminated. 

For  girls  who  are  fond  of  children  there 
are  prjssibilities  in  nursery  schfxds,  day  nur¬ 
series,  etc.  One  girl  tfxjk  a  course  in  library 
story  telling  and  now  conducts  a  children’s 
hour  in  a  public  library.  Another  who  was 
trained  in  kindergarten  work  has  done  very 
well  in  a  day  nursery.  This  field  has  not 
been  fully  explored,  but  it  has  jKtssibilities. 

For  the  girl  who  is  self-confident  and  a 
g<xxl  mixer  various  tyi)es  of  selling  are 
profitable.  One  of  the  most  lucrative  is 
that  of  selling  subscriptions  to  the  book 
clubs,  such  as  the  Hook  League  of  America 
and  the  Literary  Guild.  Hoth  these  organi¬ 
zations  are  willing  to  take  blind  sales  rep¬ 
resentatives,  and  the  H<K}k  League  has  made 
si)eciai  arrangements  to  facilitate  their  work. 
This  is  a  new  project,  and  it  is  too  soon  to 


know  what  the  earnings  are  likely  to  be,  but 
for  a  capable  person  they  should  be  at  least 
$25  a  week. 

You  have  doubtless  already  thought  of  the 
possibilities  of  massage.  We  feel  that  the 
best  opportunities  in  this  line  are  in  institu¬ 
tions  for  crippled  children,  sanatoriums  and 
the  like. 

Blind  people  find  satisfying  opportunities  in 
the  field  of  the  home  teaching  of  the  blind. 
The  home  teacher  is  a  combination  of 
teacher  and  social  worker  with  a  very  large 
element  of  friendliness  thrown  in.  For  any¬ 
one  going  into  the  field  at  the  present  time, 
training  is  most  desirable.  There  is  a  very 
gcKxl  course  offered  at  the  Pennsylvania  In¬ 
stitution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  in 
connection  with  the  Pennsylvania  School  of 
Social  Work.  Unfortunately,  the  pay  for 
home  teachers  is  small,  lower,  possibly,  than 
in  other  forms  of  social  work. 

Question 

I  am  writing  you  in  regard  to  occupations 
for  young  girls  who  have  lost  their  sight. 

My  daughter  will  graduate  from  a  school 
for  the  blind  this  year,  and  what  I  am  inter¬ 
ested  in  is  some  work  that  will  be  suitable 
for  her  to  take  up. 

I  learn  that  you  specialize  in  advising 
occupations  for  folks  like  these,  and  if  you 
can  offer  some  suggestions  as  to  what  young 
girls  do  qualify  for  I  shall  be  glad. 

She  has  some  gift  for  story  writing  but 
would  need  training  along  the  line  for  writ¬ 
ing  short  stories.  Could  you  advise  whether 
there  is  some  school  through  which  she 
might  train  for  this  or  any  other  speciali¬ 
zation  ? 

Anything  you  can  advise  me  in  regard  to 
her  welfare  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Answer 

In  general  it  is  very  difficult  for  any 
l)crson,  seeing  as  well  as  blind,  to  get  a 
start  in  story  writing.  It  requires  sometimes 
several  years  of  unsuccessful  effort  before 
one  even  sells  one  story,  and  to  make  it 
remunerative  as  an  occupation  is  indeed  a 
slow  process.  VV’hen  the  difficulties  con¬ 
fronting  a  seeing  writer  are  so  great,  those 
which  the  blind  writer  faces  are  even  great¬ 
er.  Nevertheless,  there  are  one  or  two  cases 
of  blind  persons  who  have  been  successful 
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in  this  field.  For  instance,  a  young  girl 
who  graduated  from  a  school  for  the  blind 
and  tlien  from  Vassar  College  is  now  doing 
feature  writing  for  a  Buffalo  newspaper. 

If  your  daughter  is  fond  of  children  she 
might  find  an  opening  in  kindergarten  work, 
nursery  school  work,  or  something  of  that 
sort.  We  have  perhaps  a  half  dozen  cases 
on  record  of  girls  who  are  doing  this  sort 
of  thing  very  successfully.  Another  girl 
took  a  course  in  story  telling  and  tells  stories 
at  the  children’s  hour  in  public  libraries. 

Here  in  the  East  a  number  of  sightless 
girls  have  been  trained  and  placed  as  dicta¬ 
phone  operators,  but  we  are  finding  that 
openings  are  becoming  scarcer  because  the 
dictaphone  is  not  so  widely  used  for  ordi¬ 
nary  dictation  as  it  used  to  be.  These  con¬ 
ditions  may  not  hold  true  in  the  West.  In 
order  to  be  a  successful  dictaphone  operator 
a  girl  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
spelling  and  grammar,  the  power  of  concen¬ 
tration  and  a  thorough  training  in  typewrit¬ 
ing  and  office  practice. 

Another  blind  girl  has  opened  a  lending 
library  on  a  paying  basis  and  finds  herself 
able  to  handle  the  work  satisfactorily,  but 
she  has  not  yet  been  in  business  long  enough 
to  judge  whether  or  not  the  enterprise  will 
be  profitable. 

If  your  daughter  likes  handwork,  there 
are  various  forms  of  craft  weaving,  such  as 
homespun,  silk  scarfs  and  fine  linens,  which 
in  certain  communities  have  proved  most 
profitable.  It  is  necessary,  of  course,  for  the 
worker  to  have  a  good  knowledge  of  color 
and  design  in  order  to  make  her  products 
truly  artistic.  Also  she  usually  needs  a  little 
sighted  supervision  to  prevent  errors  and 
flaws.  The  product,  being  hand  made  and 
of  an  exclusive  design,  is  most  marketable 
provided  there  is  a  clientele  that  can  afford 
to  pay  for  such  things.  Such  articles  can 
sometimes  be  disposed  of  through  specialty 
shops  patronized  by  the  well-to-do.  There 
are,  however,  so  many  factors  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  that  I  suggest  this  work  only  with 
many  reservations. 

To  proceed  to  the  question  of  training, 
whatever  occupation  your  daughter  selects, 
I  think  that  special  training  for  it  is  prac¬ 
tically  essential.  It  is  becoming  more  and 
more  true  that  young  seeing  people  going 
into  any  line  of  work  require  a  special 


course  of  training,  usually  of  a  technical 
sort,  if  they  are  going  to  advance  in  it. 
The  general  high  school,  or  even  general 
college  education  is  no  longer  an  adequate 
vocational  preparation.  Naturally  the  blind 
person  needs  this  technical  training  even 
more. 

It  is  usually  more  satisfactory  for  a  sight¬ 
less  person  to  get  such  technical  training  in 
a  special  school  devoted  to  that  purpose; 
that  is,  to  take  his  special  training  among 
seeing  people  who  are  preparing  for  the  same 
vocation.  In  this  way  he  has  a  better 
opportunity  to  measure  himself  by  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  seeing  people. 

In  the  case  of  short-story  writing,  for 
instance,  there  are  a  number  of  good  courses 
offered  by  various  schools  and  colleges. 

We  feel  that  a  blind  person  choosing  a 
vocation  should  decide  first  of  all  what  oc¬ 
cupations  his  abilities  and  qualifications 
would  fit  him  for  if  he  could  see,  and  then 
should  select  from  among  those  occupations 
the  one  in  which  blindness  affords  the  least 
serious  handicap. 

I  wonder  if  you  are  acquainted  with  the 
Hadley  Correspondence  School  in  Winnetka, 
Illinois,  which  offers  to  blind  persons  many 
correspondence  courses  in  various  subjects. 

(Continued  from  page  50) 
work  done  by  the  hands  in  child¬ 
hood  is  never  forgotten.  Feeling  the 
importance  of  this,  I  had  some  small 
models  made  for  teaching  basketry 
in  schools. 

Children  from  eight  to  ten  years 
old  in  sight  saving  and  auxiliary 
classes  are  able  to  follow  the  pro¬ 
jecting  ribs  on  the  model  and  do 
perfectly  upright  work. 

The  cost  of  these  models  will  not 
only  be  saved  in  great  saving  of 
time  in  teaching,  but  will  be  more 
than  repaid  by  the  elimination  of 
waste  material. 

It  is  my  great  wish  that  my  device 
should  be  made  available  to  children 
and  the  many  others,  like  myself, 
also  to  disabled  people  in  hospitals. 
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Christmas  Music  Broadcast 

By  Edwin  L.  Gardiner 

Members  of  the  special  choir 
from  Perkins  Institution  which 
broadcast  a  program  of  Christmas 
music  through  WEEI  December  23, 
1928,  enjoyed  an  interesting  exper¬ 
ience.  This  is  the  second  time  that 
this  choir  of  thirty  singers,  selected 
from  the  large  chorus  of  the  school, 
has  been  on  the  air.  A  year  ago  we 
sang  secular  music  exclusively 
while  this  season  we  confined  our¬ 
selves  to  Christmas  music,  the  three 
groups  of  songs  covering  a  wide 
range  in  style,  rhythm,  tonality  and 
racial  sources,  being  preceded  and 
interspersed  with  orchestral  pieces 
played  by  the  Vannini  Symphony 
Ensemble. 

With  this  fine  orchestra  available 
for  accompaniments  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  arrange  and  score  the  parts 
for  the  players,  and  this  work  was 
skilfully  done  by  Mr.  Edward  Jen¬ 
kins,  a  former  graduate  of  Perkins 
and  also  a  graduate  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music, 
Boston,  and  a  composer  and  organ¬ 
ist  of  much  promise. 

The  choral  part  of  the  program 
was  as  follows:  Break  Forth,  O 
Beauteous,  Heavenly  Light — Bach  ; 
Sleeps  Judea  Fair — Mackinnon  ; 
Noel  of  the  Bressan  Waits — Dar- 
cieux;  The  Holy  Child — Old  French 
Noel;  Winter  Legendry — Samuel 
Richards  Gaines;  The  Kings — Cor¬ 
nelius;  The  Cornish  Bells — Tertius 
Noble;  The  Virgin’s  Lullaby — Old 
French  Noel ;  From  Highest  Heaven 
— Old  German  Carol.  The  solo 
voices  needed  in  three  of  the  songs 
were  provided  by  members  of  the 
choir. 


It  is  probably  more  difficult  to 
sing  or  to  play  to  a  radio  audience 
than  to  one  in  which  both  perform¬ 
ers  and  listeners  are  in  close  contact 
in  a  hall.  Singers  are  spurred  on 
to  their  best  endeavor  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  responsive  audience,  while 
in  broadcasting,  the  musician  must 
sustain  his  best  artistry  without  this 
aid  and  in  the  face  of  a  deadly 
silence  at  the  close  of  each  song. 
Only  those  who  have  experienced 
public  performance  can  appreciate 
this  loss  of  direct  contact  as  felt 
by  musicians  in  a  broadcasting 
studio. 

New  Seeing  Eye  Class 

November  29th  another  class  to 
train  German  Shepherd  dogs  to  lead 
blind  people  opened  in  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania.  The  following  stu¬ 
dents  registered:  Mr.  S.  Mervyn 
Sinclair,  State  Council  for  the  Blind, 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  Williams¬ 
port,  Pa. ;  Miss  Ann  Connelly,  Field 
Agent  for  the  Blind,  State  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  Department  of  Public  Wel¬ 
fare,  Burlington,  Vermont;  Miss 
Sadie  Jacobs,  Home  Teacher  for  the 
Blind,  Louisiana  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana: 
Rev.  C.  E.  Seymour,  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  Randallstown, 
Maryland ;  Mr.  Bill  Hauff,  Con- 
neaut,  Ohio;  Mr.  Clyde  Hutley, 
Jamestown,  New  York.  Many  more 
applications  for  lead  dogs  have  been 
received  in  Pennsylvania. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Harrison  Eustis  is 
sending  another  trainer  from  the 
International  School  at  Lausanne, 
and  the  course  will  comprise  three 
weeks  of  working  with  dogs  and 
blind  people  together. 


Bulletin  Board 

Contributions  of  news  of  work  for  the  blind  all  over  the  country  are  desired  for  these 
pages.  All  manuscript  must  be  in  the  editor’s  hands  five  weeks 
prior  to  date  of  publication. 


j^AZARETH  INSTITUTION  for  the 
Blind,  in  Montreal,  reports  that  M. 
Gabriel  Cusson,  Prix  d’Europe  1923,  a  pupil 
of  the  Institute,  is  still  studying  in  Paris 
at  the  Normal  School  of  Music.  This  is 
his  sixth  year.  He  is  becoming  a  good 
composer,  besides  vocal  and  cello  work. 

'J'HE  Missouri  Association  for  the  Blind 
is  celebrating  Light  Week  by  distributing 
great  quantities  of  literature  on  good  light¬ 
ing  in  the  home,  school,  etc . The 

Association  is  very  busy  getting  ready  for 
the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  Meeting  which  will  be  held  in 
St.  Louis,  November  11th,  12th  and  13th. 
The  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Chase 
Hotel,  one  of  the  most  attractive  hotels  in 
St.  Louis.  It  faces  the  very  beautiful  Forest 
Park,  renowned  the  world  over  for  its  beau¬ 
tiful  Municipal  Opera  and  for  having  been 
the  ground  on  which  the  World’s  Fair  com¬ 
memorating  the  Louisiana  Purchase  was 

held  some  years  ago . The  Missouri 

.Association  for  the  Blind  has  under  its  care 
a  lecture  fund  which  brings  to  St.  Louis 
each  year  a  very  renowned  ophthalmologist 
who  gives  a  lecture.  This  year  Dr.  Daniel 
Velez  of  Mexico  City,  Mexico,  will  be  the 
lecturer.  His  subject  will  be  the  same  as 
his  book,  “Drama  of  the  Clinic.”  .  . 

The  celebrated  Viennese  ophthalmologist. 
Dr.  Ernst  Fuchs,  who  was  awarded  the 
Leslie  Dana  Medal  this  year  at  Amsterdam, 

will  be  presented  at  the  meeting . 

Mr.  Robert  Johnston,  the  veteran  president 
of  the  Missouri  Association  for  the  Blind, 
has  offered  three  prizes  for  the  children 
who  write  the  best  essays  on  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  and  three  prizes  to  the  blind  per¬ 
sons  who  write  the  best  essays  on  Occupa¬ 
tions  for  the  Blind.  The  awards  will  be 
given  during  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Society  in  St.  Louis.  November  11,  12 
and  13. 


'^J^HE  Syracuse  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  report  that  through  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Lions  Club  a  sale  has  been 
conducted  on  the  first  Monday  of  the  month 
in  one  of  the  big  department  stores  of 
Syracuse.  The  store  provides  one  of  its 
best  counters  on  the  main  floor,  and  includes 
this  merchandise  in  their  advertising.  The 
Lions  furnish  printed  leaflets  for  the  sale. 

TJNDER  the  auspices  of  St.  Dunstan’s, 
London.  England,  Captain  Ian  Fraser, 
Chairman,  a  Conference  of  Executives  con¬ 
cerned  with  Blinded  Soldiers’  Training  and 
Aftercare  in  all  English  speaking  parts  of 
the  British  Empire  was  arranged  and  held 
from  July  1st  to  12th.  This  Conference  was 
attended  by  Captain  Ian  Fraser,  Chairman 
of  St.  Dunstan’s,  together  with  Mrs.  Bates, 
Secretary,  and  other  executives;  Mrs.  E. 
Vintcent,  representing  St.  Dunstan’s  After¬ 
care  Committee,  South  Africa;  Mr.  P.  J. 
Lynch,  from  Australia;  Mr.  Clutha  Mack¬ 
enzie,  Director,  Jubilee  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Auckland,  New  Zealand;  Captain  E. 
A.  Baker,  General  Secretary,  Canadian  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  On¬ 
tario.  All  items  of  Training,  Aftercare. 

etc.,  were  thoroughly  discussed . 

Dr.  J.  A.  MacDonald,  National  Field  Sec¬ 
retary,  was  transferred  from  the  Maritime 
Division  field  to  British  Columbia  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  Dr.  MacDonald  is  organizing  a 
Building  Maintenance  and  Endowment  fund 
campaign  in  the  cities  of  Vancouver,  Vic¬ 
toria,  and  New  Westminster.  British  Colum¬ 
bia,  for  the  amount  of  $150,000.00.  Drive 
for  subscriptions  commenced  on  November 

4th . On  June  1st  Miss  McLelland. 

M.A.  (Oxford),  was  appointed  as  National 
Prevention  Representative.  Miss  McLelland 
spent  the  month  of  June  observing  in  Sight 
Saving  Classes,  clinics,  etc.,  in  Toronto, 
then  took  a  special  course  for  Sight  Saving 
Class  teachers  at  Columbia  University  under 
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the  auspices  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  and  is  since  en¬ 
gaged  in  preparation  of  literature  and  in 
the  working  out  of  schedule  of  lectures  to 
normal  schools  for  teachers  across  Canada. 

^HE  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind  reports  that  the  Annual  Evening  of 
Pleasure  for  the  blind,  their  guides  and 
patrons  held  in  November  had  an  attendance 
of  about  800  persons.  Each  year  in  June 
this  same  group  of  people  enjoy  a  boat  ride 
down  the  Ohio  River. 

^HE  Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind  reports  that  the  Lions  of  Colorado 
have  again  contributed  thirty-six  volumes 
for  the  library.  The  Lions  also  arranged  a 
benefit  concert  for  one  of  the  school  violin 
students  and  bought  a  new  instrument  for 
him  w'ith  the  proceeds.  One  of  the  June 
graduates  has  again  been  successful  in  sell¬ 
ing  a  short  story  for  children  to  the  Lutheran 
Publishing  Company  in  Philadelphia. 

^HE  High  School  of  the  Western  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Sthool  for  the  Blind  has  the 
system  of  rotating  colors;  that  is,  the  colors 
of  the  graduating  class  become  the  colors 
of  the  incoming  Freshman  class. 

On  October  18th  of  this  year  the  color 
day  exercises  were  held  in  the  chapel.  The 
girls  wore  white  dresses  with  their  colors 
across  their  breasts  and  the  boys  wore  their 
colors  in  their  button  holes.  The  exercises 
opened  with  the  singing  of  a  high  school 
song  and  a  song  by  the  upper  classes  to 
welcome  the  Freshmen.  Then  the  colors, 
yellow  and  white,  were  presented  by  Clifford 
Porter,  the  president  of  the  Senior  Class 
and  received  by  Ralph  Stone,  the  president 
of  the  Freshman  Class.  The  rest  of  the 
program  consisted  of  class  songs  by  the 
various  classes  and  finally  the  school  song 
sung  by  the  entire  audience. 

jyjISS  EVELYN  M.  CARPENTER  has 
been  added  to  the  staff  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Council  for  the  Blind,  as  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Blindness  Worker.  Miss  Car¬ 
penter  is  a  graduate  nurse,  and  has  had  con¬ 
siderable  experience  in  public  health  work. 
She  assumed  her  duties  with  the  Council 
on  October  1st,  1929,  as  Supervisor,  Conser¬ 


vation  of  Vision.  Miss  Carpenter  received 
her  nursing  training  at  the  Jefferson  Hos¬ 
pital  in  Philadelphia,  has  studied  at  Columbia 
University  and  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  lacks  only  four  and  a  half  credits  to 
entitle  her  to  a  degree  from  the  latter  In¬ 
stitution.  She  was  for  a  period  employed 
by  the  Illinois  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness,  and  made  a  study  covering  the 
entire  State  of  Illinois  dealing  with  the 
practice  of  midwifery  as  a  contributing  cause 
of  blindness.  The  Council  welcomes  her  to 
help  the  cause  in  Pennsylvania. 

^^CLASS  in  “Home  Hygiene  and  Care  of 
the  Sick”  has  been  organized  by  the 
American  Red  Cross  in  the  Western  Penn¬ 
sylvania  School  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania.  This  class,  which  consists  of 
fifteen  older  girls,  is  taught  by  Miss  Grace 
Thompson,  a  graduate  nurse.  Co-operating 
with  Miss  Thompson  is  Miss  Marie  Cobb, 
Girls’  Physical  Director  at  the  school.  A 
standard  certificate  is  issued  to  those  who 
successfully  pass  a  practical  and  written 
examination  at  the  end  of  the  course.  A 
similar  class  was  successfully  conducted  in 
this  school  three  years  ago  by  the  Red 
Cross  as  an  experiment.  Every  member 
of  the  class  passed  both  examinations  with 
high  grades  and  received  a  standard  cer¬ 
tificate  from  Washington.  The  Red  Cross 
does  not  make  any  alterations  or  exceptions 
in  giving  this  course  to  blind  students. 

^VERBROOK  has  secured  the  services 
of  Miss  Elizabeth  Roberts,  of  the 
Manual  Training  Department,  who  is  a 
graduate  of  Rockford  College,  with  courses 
in  Home  Economics  at  Columbia  University. 

.  .  Miss  Nellie  M.  Skinner,  a  graduate 
of  the  Emerson  College  of  Oratory,  has 
accepted  the  position  of  teacher  of  physical 
expression  and  declamation  and  English. 

.  Mr.  Neal  F.  Quimby,  the  new  boys’ 

physical  instructor  and  play  leader,  grad¬ 
uated  in  June,  1929,  from  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  College  at  Springfield, 

Massachusetts . Overbrook  also  added 

to  its  staff  two  housemothers  for  the  Kinder¬ 
garten  Building,  Mrs.  Beryl  W.  Irvin  and 
Miss  Harriet  J.  Crawford.  Two  former 
housemothers  at  the  Kindergarten  both  left 
last  June,  Miss  Weber  retiring  after  a  long 
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term  of  service,  having  reached  the  retire¬ 
ment  age,  and  Miss  Karcher  to  take  another 

position  elsewhere . The  Overbrook 

School  enjoyed  a  six-day  visit  from  Dr. 
Artur  Peiscr,  Superintendent  of  the  School 
for  the  Blind,  just  outside  of  Berlin,  Ger¬ 
many.  Mr.  Currlin,  instructor  in  tuning, 
a  totally  blind  graduate  of  the  school,  in¬ 
terpreted  a  talk  Dr.  Peiser  gave  in  Morning 

Prayers . Recent  visitors  to  the 

Overbrook  School  have  included  members 
of  the  Junior  League,  a  large  group  from 
the  Philadelphia  Normal  School  and  the 
Philomuseum  Club,  numbering  thirty-five. 
....  The  Overbrook  School  is  now  well 
supplied  with  radios.  There  is  one  in  every 
cottage,  a  Panatrope  (radio  and  victrola 
combined)  in  the  Auditorium,  and  a  number 
of  teachers  have  radios  in  their  rooms.  .  .  . 
Overbrook  is  equipping  three  rooms  as  a 
domestic  science  cottage.  There  will  be  a 
kitchen,  dining  room  and  living  room.  .  .  . 
Miss  Sterling,  Braille  Librarian,  who  ob¬ 
tained  leave  of  absence  for  about  four 
months  due  to  illness,  has  returned  to  her 
post  in  the  library  on  part  time  until  she 

has  fully  recovered  her  strength . 

The  three  young  women  who  constitute  the 
1930  Home  Teachers’  Training  Class  are 
this  year  attending  the  Pennsylvania  School 
of  Social  and  Health  Work,  the  local  train¬ 
ing  school  for  social  workers.  Two  of  them 
— Viola  Jaenicke,  of  Whitneyville,  Hamden, 
Connecticut,  and  Helen  Scherer,  of  Bridge- 
ton,  N.  J. — live  at  Overbrook  and  go  to 
and  fro  daily,  having  their  reading  done  here 
and  at  the  School  of  Social  and  Health 
Work.  Margaret  Crawford,  the  third  of  the 
group,  lives  at  home  and  secures  her 
reading  at  home  and  at  the  School. 

.  .  .  .  Two  members  of  former  Home- 
Teacher  Training  Classes  have  recently  been 
appointed  to  new  positions  which  afford  in¬ 
creased  opportunities  for  service  and  the  use 
of  initiative.  Mary  Miller,  Field  Represen¬ 
tative  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Council 
for  the  Blind  since  August,  1927,  has  become 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  home  teachers  of 
the  New  York  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  with  headquarters  at  Gloversville,  for 

the  time  being . Katherine  Dunsmore, 

who  has  served  as  one  of  the  home  teachers 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society 
since  September,  1927,  has  just  been  selected 


as  the  Supervisor  of  the  Berks  County 
Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind  that  is  being  organized,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Reading.  The  local  Lions  Club 
has  been  actively  interested  and  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  initiating  and  financing  the 

work  of  this  new  branch . School 

opened  September  10th  with  every  place 
taken  or  promised.  All  of  the  210  available 
beds  are  occupied  and  there  are  15  day 
pupils  at  Overbrook.  The  Day  School  main¬ 
tained  at  1305  Locust  Street,  in  the  center 
of  the  city,  is  attended  by  ten  pupils.  There 
are  now  202  Pennsylvania  pupils;  16  New 
Jersey  pupils;  9  from  Delaware;  2  from 
Connecticut;  1  from  Virginia;  1  from  Ari¬ 
zona;  2  private  pupils  from  Pennsylvania, 
and  6  State  Scholarship  Aid  pupils  also 
from  Pennsylvania,  i.e.,  those  attending  in¬ 
stitutions  of  higher  learning. 

rpHE  Division  of  the  Blind,  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Education,  reports  that 
radio  station  WEEI  has  started  a  Reading 
Circle  for  the  Blind,  as  a  regular  feature 
of  their  afternoon  program.  For  the  present, 
two  half-hours  a  week  will  be  given  over 
to  reading  stories  and  interesting  talks. 

'T'HE  contract  for  printing  the  1929  bi- 
ennial  report  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  has  been  awarded 
to  the  National  Composition  Co.,  Inc.,  of 
Baltimore,  Maryland.  About  800  copies 
will  be  necessary  to  meet  the  membership 
requirements  and  orders  from  organizations 
and  individuals.  It  is  not  possible  to  an¬ 
nounce  when  the  report  will  be  available, 
but  copies  will  be  mailed  to  those  who  hold 
two-year  memberships  in  the  A.A.W.B.  free 
of  charge.  The  price  of  the  report  this  year 
will  be  $3.00,  although  a  special  reduction 
will  be  made  to  libraries  and  to  blind  people. 

PEARLIER  than  ever  before  the  Year- 
Book  for  the  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind  has  been  published 
and  circulated.  It  is  a  handsomely  printed 
pamphlet  of  sixty  pages,  profusely  illus¬ 
trated,  mainly  with  half-tones  from  photo¬ 
graphs  showing  gymnastic  activities.  It  is 
the  custom  of  the  Institute  to  emphasize  in 
its  Year-Book  various  phases  of  the  school’s 
activities,  one  year  the  emphasis  being  put 
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on  literary  subjects,  another  year  in  musical 
activities,  and  again  on  manual  training. 
This  year  the  accomplishments  o£  the  track 
team  are  illustrated  and  many  scenes  of 
outdoor  life  are  showm 

rpHE  removal  of  the  Music  School  of  the 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind  to 
new  quarters  has  made  the  space  it  formerly 
occupied  available  to  the  Men’s  Recreation 
Department  in  the  S9th  Street  building. 
One  of  the  features  of  the  men's  recreation 
work  which  has  attracted  great  interest  this 
season  is  the  class  in  boxing.  The  partially 
blind  and  even  many  of  the  totally  blind  boys 
and  men  find  this  sport  very  interesting  and 
invigorating.  The  boxing  fans  gather  in  the 
Club  Room  to  hear  the  various  fights  over 
the  radio.  Among  the  other  activities  of 
this  Department  are  a  Dramatic  Club,  Swim¬ 
ming  Club,  three  Bowling  Teams,  a  group 
of  pool  sharks — while  others  are  experts  at 
the  famous  game  of  bridge.  Instruction  is 
given  in  social  dancing,  and  a  regular  dance, 
which  is  attended  by  seeing  girls,  is  held 
every  two  weeks.  A  Boy  Scout  Troop  of 
thirty-one  boys  meets  at  the  Lighthouse 
each  Wednesday  evening  and  carries  on  a 
very  lively  scout  program. 

V|RS.  ISABELLE  B.  ROBERTSON  has 
■*'been  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Oklahoma 
Commission  for  the  Adult  Blind,  succeeding 
Mrs.  E.  E.  Milan.  Mrs.  Robertson  reports 
that  many  accidents  in  the  oil  field  have 
resulted  in  partial  or  total  blindness  for 
several  men,  and  that  the  energies  of  the 
Commission  have  been  directed  in  their  be- 
lialf.  The  Oklahoma  Commission  for  the 
Adult  Blind  is  also  trying  the  experiment  of 
giving  canary  birds  to  blind  women  to  raise 
and  sell.  As  there  are  a  very  few  wild 
song  birds  in  Oklahoma,  there  is  an  unusual 
demand  for  canaries  in  that  section. 

^HE  Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind  re¬ 
ports  that  the  Ohio  Welfare  Conference 
held  in  Dayton,  October  8th  to  11th,  was 
the  largest  state  meeting  of  Social  V/orkers 
ever  held.  There  were  ten  hundred  and 
twelve  registrations.  The  usual  study  courses 
were  given  two  days  Ijefore  the  general  con¬ 
ference  opened.  This  was  the  first  time 
that  a  session  for  the  blind  work  has  ap¬ 


peared  on  the  general  program.  The  invita¬ 
tion  extended  by  the  Toledo  group  to  tlie 
Ohio  Welfare  Conference  to  meet  in  Toledo 

next  October  was  accepted . The 

response  to  a  letter  sent  to  clubs,  churches, 
and  other  organizations,  asking  that  they 
advertise  the  Society’s  rug  weaving,  chair 
caning,  and  brooms,  have  been  most  grati¬ 
fying.  Most  of  the  clubs  that  have  bulletins 
have  sent  us  sample  copies  in  which  the 

advertising  appeared . The  valuable 

motor  service  rendered  by  the  Sheriff  and 
the  Lions’  Club  is  greatly  appreciated.  The 
Society  is  permitted  to  carry  our  list  of 
names  to  the  Yellow  Cab  Co.  every  Thurs¬ 
day  to  bring  those  to  the  club  meeting  who 
have  no  means  of  transportation,  and  the 
bill  is  sent  to  the  Sheriff.  Five  members 
of  the  Lions’  Club  call  with  their  machines 
for  those  who  have  no  means  of  getting 
home  after  the  meeting. 

^N  September  17,  1929,  the  State  Com- 
"  mission  for  the  Blind  sponsored  a  Con¬ 
ference  on  Help  for  the  Blind  in  Colorado. 
The  afternoon  program  consisted  of  reports 
of  those  who  attended  the  Biennial  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Association  of  Work¬ 
ers  for  the  Blind,  four  teachers  for  the 
blind,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Workshop 
and  the  chauffeur,  who  also  sells  goods  for 
the  Workshop.  There  were  fifty-six  who 
attended  the  dinner  at  the  Argonaut  Hotel, 
and  the  speakers  of  the  evening  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  President  Jackson,  and  were  as 
follows:  Dr.  C.  G.  Hickey,  President,  Adult 
Blind  Home  Association;  Mr.  Thomas  S. 
McAloney,  Superintendent  Colorado  School 
for  Deaf  and  Blind;  Miss  Eunice  Robinson, 
Executive  Secretary  Bureau  of  Charity, 
Denver ;  Mr.  C.  G.  Williams,  Committee  on 
Blind,  Lions  Club,  Denver;  Mr.  C.  M. 
Schenck,  Treasurer  School  Board  of  Den¬ 
ver.  Three  piano  numbers  were  given  by 
Mrs.  Charlton  Harris  Richardson,  and  three 
barytone  solos  were  sung  by  Bert  Johnson. 

^HE  last  legislature  of  the  State  of  Ten- 
^  nessec  made  an  appropriation  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  several  home  teachers.  Honorable 
I).  M.  Coleman,  a  member  of  the  Legislature 
and  Field  Agent  for  the  Blind  of  Tennessee, 
has  recently  arranged  to  put  one  teacher  in 
the  field.  The  appointment  came  through 
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Captain  Richard  H.  Lyle,  Commissioner  of 
State  Institutions,  on  Mr.  Coleman’s  rec¬ 
ommendation,  to  Miss  Nell  Moseley,  of 
Columbia,  Tennessee,  a  former  graduate  of 

the  school . During  the  past  three 

months  some  changes  and  improvements 
have  been  made  at  the  Tennessee  School  for 
the  Blind.  Through  certain  appropriations 
of  the  last  Legislature  a  new  kitchen,  bake- 
room,  and  pantry,  have  been  erected  on  a 
level  with  the  second  story  main  dining 
room.  This  new  building  has  been  well 
arranged,  modernly  equipped,  and  up  to  date 

in  every  respect . The  school  has 

also,  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  increasing 
number  of  boys,  remodeled  what  was  for¬ 
merly  the  boys’  shop,  and  equipped  it  as  a 
dormitory  with  modern  facilities  for  dor¬ 
mitory  use.  This  change  involved  re¬ 
arranging,  and  remodeling  some  basement 
rooms  formerly  used  as  the  engineer’s  shop, 
and  equipping  them  for  broom  making,  chair 
caning,  etc. 

^HE  Blind  Men’s  Club  of  New  Jersey 
changed  the  name  of  their  camp  from 
"Camp  Happiness’’  to  the  “Lighthouse.” 
This  year,  the  club  reports  an  unusually 
successful  season.  On  October  16th,  a  play 
written  by  Frank  Hall  was  presented  by 
this  club  for  the  benefit  of  the  Summer 
Vacation  Cottage  for  Blind  Men  Building 
Fund. 

^HE  Arizona  State  School  for  the  Blind, 
youngest  of  its  kind  in  this  country,  has 
increased  its  enrollment  considerably.  This 
is  the  first  year  the  School  has  had  a  high 
school  department.  It  was  made  necessary 
by  the  advancement  of  the  old  pupils  and 
by  new  pupils  coming  from  other  states. 
Improvements  have  been  made  to  the  equip¬ 
ment  in  the  way  of  additions  of  musical  in¬ 
struments,  text  books  and  library.  Mrs. 
Clarence  Utzman  is  teacher  in  charge  and 
teaches  the  high  .school  subjects.  Mrs.  Utz¬ 
man  is  a  graduate  of  the  Oklahoma  Univer¬ 
sity  and  has  taught  in  both  the  Oklahoma 
and  Louisiana  Schools  for  the  Blind.  Miss 
Maryonne  Becker,  a  graduate  of  Bethlehem 
Academy,  Farih.ault,  Minnesota,  and  post¬ 
graduate  of  St.  Mary’s  College,  Notre 
Dame,  Indiana,  comes  to  us  from  the  Dodge 
City  Music  Conservatory,  Dodge  City,  Kan¬ 


sas.  Miss  Becker  has  charge  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  music.  Mr.  Fayette  Allee,  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind, 
has  charge  of  the  industrial  department. 

^HE  Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind 
reports  that  their  twenty-sixth  semi¬ 
annual  showing  and  sale  of  Victor  products 
was  held  during  the  week  of  November  11th. 
The  business  from  these  sales  has  been  ex¬ 
tremely  gratifying. 

'J'HE  New  York  State  School  for  the 
Blind  reports  a  new  swimming  pool 
nearly  completed.  It  still  lacks  an  appro¬ 
priation  to  install  pumping  and  filtration 
system  during  the  present  school  year,  but 
when  it  is  complete  the  pool  will  be  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  present  equipment. 

^HE  Association  for  the  Blind  of  Roch- 
ester  reports  a  healthy  condition  of  their 
rug  weaving  department.  The  rugs  have 
been  placed  in  one  of  the  leading  depart¬ 
ment  stores  of  Rochester  and  are  keeping 
four  men  busy  on  orders  from  the  stores  and 
private  orders.  Prevailing  wholesale  rates 
have  been  met  and  the  stock  kept  moving. 
This  Association  suggests  to  other  organi¬ 
zations  who  find  difficulty  in  disposing  of 
their  rug  products  that  there  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  bargain  basement  departments.  Odd 
and  broken  lots  may  be  disposed  of  to  ad¬ 
vantage  in  this  way.  For  department  store 
selling  there  are  two  specific  patterns  which 
the  Rochester  Association  makes  exclusive¬ 
ly  for  the  individual  store  and  these  are  not 
sold  in  the  .\ssociation  shop.  In  this  way 
there  is  no  discrepancies  in  selling  prices 
and  the  idea  has  worked  out  well. 

^DULT  EDUCATION  says: 

“The  Perkins  Institution  is  an  en¬ 
dowed,  undenominational  corporation  not  run 
for  profit.  The  tuition  fee,  including  board, 
is  four  hundred  dollars,  whether  for  State 
or  private  pupils.  The  academic  year  is  from 
mid-September  to  mid-June,  observing  tbe 
tisual  vacations,  when  the  pupils  go  home. 
Visits  by  pupils  of  public  and  private  schools 
and  by  college  students  are  welcomed. 

“Tbe  Institution  is  first  and  foremost  a 
boarding  school  for  blind  children.  It  now 
conducts,  however,  an  intensive,  all-the-year 
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course  for  adults  on  the  theory  and  practice 
of  special  methods  used  in  teaching  blind 
children.  This  course  is  primarily  for  can¬ 
didate  teachers  who  have  their  sight.  The 
course  may  be  pursued  along  with  Nl,  a 
half-year  general  course  on  the  education  of 
the  blind,  which  is  offered  by  the  School  of 
Education  of  Harvard  University,  and  of 
which  the  lecturer  is  the  director  of  Perkins 
Institution.  A  few  free  scholarships  are 
available.  A  special  descriptive  leaflet  will 
be  sent  on  application. 

“For  blind  and  partly  seeing  people  only, 
the  Institution  offers  courses  in  piano  tuning, 
piano  teaching,  poultry  keeping,  handcraft 
training,  and  simple  domestic  science  in 
preparation  for  helping  at  home  or  becom¬ 
ing  mothers’  helpers.  Terms,  free  or  by 
arrangement.  A  few  free  scholarships  are 
available. 


Perkins  Institution  now  has  its  name  on 
the  list  of  schools  approved  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor  as  one  of  the  places 
of  learning  for  immigrant  students.  Bulletin 
No.  2  of  the  Institute  of  International  Edu¬ 
cation,  July,  1929,  briefly  describes  on  page 
31  the  Fisher  and  the  Prescott  funds  usable 
for  students  preparing  to  teach  blind  chil¬ 
dren. 

Needing  three  new  teachers,  as  the  lower 
school  did  this  fall,  all  of  them  were  ap¬ 
pointed  from  last  year’s  Harvard  and  Spe¬ 
cial  Methods  class.  Never  before  in  the 
ninety-six  years  of  Perkins  history  has  it 
been  possible  to  appoint  all  such  new  teach¬ 
ers  from  candidates  who  didn’t  have  to  learn 
our  special  teaching  after  appointment  or 
while  on  the  job. 

E.  E.  Ali.en 


FULL  OR  PART  TIME 
EMPLOYMENT 

An  agency  devoted  to  the  special  needs 
and  exclusive  employment  of  blind  solici¬ 
tors,  endorsed  by  the  New  York  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  offers  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  opportunity  either  for  full  or 
part  time  employment  to  educated  and 
capable  sightless  men  and  women  with 
or  without  sales  experience.  Write  for 
information  either  in  Braille,  Point  or 
Ink  to  Braille  Division,  55  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York. 


NEW  BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY 
FOR  BLIND 

The  Book  League  of  America  has 
opened  up  a  new  department  for  blind 
sales  agents.  Equipment  specially  planned 
for  the  use  of  blind  agents  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  free  of  charge.  For  each  $18 
membership  to  The  Book  League  sold, 
$4.50  will  be  paid  to  the  agent.  For  time 
payment  memberships  sold,  $4.00  is  paid. . 
Monthly  and  yearly  bonuses  are  paid 
starting  as  low  as  10  sales  a  month. 
Personal  attention  is  given  to  the  training 
of  each  applicant  for  this  work.  For  full 
particulars  write  to  Miss  Mercedes  Ben¬ 
nett,  The  Book  League  of  America,  100 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Twenty-one  Years  Old 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Mont¬ 
real  Association  for  the  Blind  held 
on  October  8th  in  the  Association 
Hall  was  a  “Coming  of  Age”  cele¬ 
bration.  From  a  meeting  of  seven¬ 
teen  blind  persons  called  together 
by  Mr.  P.  E.  Layton  in  April,  1908, 
at  which  the  urgent  need  of  an  In¬ 
stitution  for  the  Blind  in  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Quebec  was  shown  by  Mr. 
Layton,  a  resolution  was  unani¬ 
mously  passed  establishing  the 
Montreal  Association  for  the  Blind. 

At  the  Twenty-first  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing  in  October  Mrs.  P.  E.  Layton, 
Secretary,  gave  some  interesting 
figures  comparing  the  first  Annual 
Report  with  the  twenty-first.  The 
first  report  showed  that  the  Associ¬ 
ation  then  rented  a  small  workshop 
twenty  feet  wide  by  forty  feet  deep, 
a  total  space  of  eight  hundred  feet. 
Today  the  organization  owns 
400,000  square  feet  of  land  and  two 
modern  buildings  with  floor  space 
of  30,300  square  feet.  Wages  paid 
to  the  blind  have  grown  from  $552 
the  first  year  to  over  $33,000  in  the 
twenty-first  year,  and  blind  persons 
employed  from  four  men  in  the  first 
year  to  fifty-five  blind  men  and 
women  in  the  twenty-first  year.  The 
income  from  sales  of  goods  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  blind  amounted  in 
1909  to  $752.  The  past  year  shows 
sales  of  $67,296. 

Reports  were  presented  of  the 
various  activities  of  the  Association 
which  showed  a  most  successful 
year.  The  financial  statement  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Honorary  Treasurer, 
Colonel  Robert  Starke,  indicated  a 


to  the  blind.  The  statement  showed 
a  revenue  of  $%,559.95,  an  increase 
of  nearly  $1500  over  the  previous 
year.  The  expenditure  was 
$96,330.97.  It  was  further  stated 
that  four  legacies  were  forthcoming 
and  would  be  paid  within  the  next 
month  varying  from  $5000  to  $1000 
respectively. 

The  School  Report  recorded  the 
success  of  four  pupils  in  examina¬ 
tions  of  the  Associated  Board  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music  and  of 
satisfactory  results  in  the  examina¬ 
tion  by  Mr.  E.  Colpitts,  Inspector 
for  the  Protestant  School  Board 
Commission.  The  names  of  several 
successful  graduates  of  the  school 
were  mentioned  who  were  earning 
their  livelihoods  as  piano  tuners, 
teachers  of  piano,  salesmen,  typists, 
teachers  of  knitting,  broom  makers, 
etc. 

The  Supervisor  of  the  Home 
Teaching  Department  presented  a 
report  of  a  variety  of  services  ren¬ 
dered  to  the  unemployable  blind, 
many  of  whom,  as  home  workers 
in  the  making  of  brushes  and  other 
commodities,  were  earning  wages 
which  partially  supported  them, 
thus  relieving  the  feeling  of  utter 
dependence  on  relatives. 

The  Social  Club  showed  great  de¬ 
velopment,  the  report  stating  that 
150  members  were  now  enrolled  and 
that  the  monthly  meetings  were 
well  attended  and  greatly  enjoyed. 
The  outstanding  events  were  the 
Christmas  Tree,  when  over  100 
blind  recipients  of  gifts  partook  of 
a  most  delightful  entertainment,  the 
New  Year’s  Dinner  and  Entertain¬ 
ment  at  which  175  were  present,  the 
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Sleigh  Drive  Supper  and  Dance  and  tawa  Association  for  the  Blind  was 
Annual  Automobile  Drive,  Sports  organized. 

and  Supper  in  June.  The  first  to  supplement  the  wages 

The  Library  Report  stated  that  of  blind  men  by  weekly  gratuities 
many  new  volumes  had  been  added  on  their  earnings, 
and  the  circulation  had  increased.  The  first  in  Canada  to  found  a 

The  Boarding  Home  for  Blind  Men  Pension  Fund  for  the  Blind, 

reported  that  the  building  had  been  The  first  to  introduce  mop  mak- 

full  during  the  past  year.  ing  as  a  remunerative  occupation  for 

The  following  is  a  summarized  the  blind, 
list  of  the  blind  who  have  been  un-  The  first  to  start  a  Boarding 

der  the  care  of  the  Institution  dur-  Home  for  the  Blind  with  home  com¬ 
ing  the  past  year:  forts. 

Pupils  in  residential  School,  22;  The  first  in  Canada  to  teach 

workers  in  the  Industrial  Depart-  Braille  shorthand  to  the  blind, 
ment.  Instructors,  Salesmen,  Collec-  The  first  to  make  machine  knit- 
tors,  Home  Teachers  and  Workers,  ting  by  the  blind  a  success.  (7,000 
58;  unemployable  blind  receiving  pairs  of  socks  were  knitted  for  the 
pensions,  9;  visited  by  Home  Teach-  soldiers  by  our  blind  girls.) 
ers,  35.  The  first  to  obtain  free  car  rides 

Some  phases  of  the  work  for  the  in  Montreal  for  the  blind  so  that  a 
blind  in  Canada  in  which  the  Mont-  blind  person  and  guide  may  travel 
real  Association  for  the  Blind  has  on  one  ticket  only, 
been  the  leader  are :  The  first  to  start  a  social  club  for 

The  first  to  open  up  workshops  the  blind  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
for  the  adult  blind  in  Canada,  ing  free  entertainment,  instruction 
Through  the  eflforts  of  the  Montreal  and  mutual  encouragement  and  help 
Association  for  the  Blind,  the  Ot-  for  its  members. 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  Inc. 

GRAND  CENTRAL  PALACE 
125  East  46th  Street,  New  York  City 

Date . 

I  wish  to  become  a  member  of  the  Foundation  paying  $  .  per  annum. 

Name . . . . 

Business  Address  . 

Residence  Address  . . . 


Contributing  . $10  per  annum  Patron  $100  to  $500  per  annum 

Associate  $25  per  annum  Life  .  $1,000 

Sustaining  $50  per  annum  Founder  . $10,000 


Benefactor  .  $1,000  or  more  per  annum 

If  you  cannot  become  a  member  of  the  Foundation  such  contributions  as  you  offer  will  be 
gratefully  received. 


Library  Service 

By  Lucille  A.  Goldthwaite 

For  the  American  Library  Association’s  Committee  on  Work  for  the  Blind 

HAND  COPIED  BOOKS 

How  to  locate  hand  made  books  owned  by  the  various  libraries  for  the 
blind  is  something  of  a  problem  owing  to  the  infrequency  of  catalogs  from 
these  libraries.  These  columns  have  given  to  the  hand  made  books  their 
only  publicity  so  far.  Some  librarians  report  our  service  as  useful  in 
locating  books  for  readers. 

A  list  of  hand  made  books  is  to  be  compiled,  and  we  hope  at  an  early 
date.  After  the  list  has  been  brought  out,  the  additions  to  each  library 


will  be  noted  here  if  librarians  are  interested  in  such  a  service. 

List  of  Hand  Copied  Books  in  the  Seattle  Public  Library,  Seattle, 
Washington. 

Anderson,  W.  H . On  the  Trail  of  Livingstone.  4v. 

Barrie,  Sir  J.  M . .....The  Little  Minister.  9v. 

Barton,  Bruce . H.  G.  Wells  Picks  Out  the  Six  Greatest  Men  in 

History 

Beebe,  William  . Galapagos,  Isles  of  the  Tortoises. 

Beer,  Thomas . Onnie. 

Beerbohm,  Max  . The  Happy  Hypocrite. 

Bercovici,  Konrad  . . . Around  the  World  in  New  York. 

Bergson,  H.  L .  . Laughter,  an  Essay  on  the  Meaning  of  the  Comic. 

Bok,  E.  W . The  Lip-Lazy  American. 

Bollman,  C.  P . Prophecies  of  the  Coming  King. 

Bollman,  C.  P . Spiritualism,  Its  History,  Origin  and  Tendency. 

Bradford,  Roark . Child  of  God. 

Browning,  Robert  . Selected  Poems. 

Burbank,  Luther  and  Wilbur  Hall.. The  Harvest  of  the  Years.  7v. 

Burton,  Richard . English  as  She  Is  Spoke. 

Buskett,  Nancy  . Fingers  That  See.  2v. 

Cactani,  D.  G . The  Story  and  the  Legends  of  the  Pontine  Marshes. 

Caillaux,  Joseph . Europe  Must  Unite — or  Die. 

Carrington,  Hereward  . Is  Psychical  Research  a  Science? 

Chekhov,  A.  P.  . Stories  of  Russian  Life. 

Citizenship:  Ten  Lessons  Used  by  the  Y.M.C.A., 
Seattle,  Washington. 

Conrad,  Joseph  . Geography  and  Some  Explorers. 

Conwell,  R.  H . Acres  of  Diamonds. 

Crane,  Stephen  . Red  Badge  of  Courage.  4v. 

De  La  Roche,  Mazo  . Explorers  of  the  Dawn.  5v. 

Dickens,  Charles  . A  Christmas  Carol.  2v. 

Drummond,  Henry  . The  Greatest  Thing  in  the  World. 

Edmonds,  R.  D.  . America’s  Limitless  Resources. 

Edwards,  H,  S . Eneas  Africanus. 

Evans,  I.  H . Angels,  Their  Nature  and  Ministry. 

Ferber,  Edna  . Other  Side  of  the  Door,  and  Other  Stories. 

Ferber,  Edna  . Sun  Dried,  and  Other  Stories. 

Ferber,  Edna  . Consider  the  Lilies,  and  Our  Very  Best  People. 

Ferber,  Edna  . Mother  Knows  Best,  and  Perfectly  Independent. 

Firmin,  K.  M.,  comp . Selected  Poems. 

French,  J.  L.,  ed . Stories  Selected  from  Masterpieces  of  Mystery. 

(To  be  continued) 
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The  Booklist  of  Braille  Books 

GRADE  ONE-AJSD-A-HALF 

Compiled  by 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

This  list  includes  all  the  books  published  in  Braille,  Grade  One  and  a 
Half,  which  have  been  issued  since  September,  1929. 

The  publishing  houses  from  w'hich  the  books  may  be  purchased  are 
indicated  by  initial  letters  following  each  title  and  are  as  follows: 
A.P.H.  American  Printing  House,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

A.R.C.  American  Red  Cross,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

C.P.H.  Clovernook  Printing  House,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio. 

H.M.P.  Howe  Memorial  Press,  Perkins  Institution,  Watertown,  Mass. 
U.B.P.  Universal  Braille  Press,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

W.T.B.  &  T.S.  Watch  Tower  Bible  and  Tract  Society,  Logansport,  Ind. 

BOOKS  AVAILABLE  DECEMBER.  1929 
Craig,  Alice  Evelyn.  The  Speech  Arts.  5v.  866p.  cl926.  $15.00.  Macmillan  Co., 
N.  Y.  U.B.P. 

Defendall,  P.  H.  Actual  Business  English.  4v.  454p.  cl923.  $11.95.  Macmillan 
Co.,  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

de  Kniif,  P.  Microbe  Hunters.  3v.  764p.  cl926.  $10.95.  Harcourt  Brace  &  Co., 
N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

de  La  Sizeranne,  Maurice,  (trans.  by  Lewis  F.  Park,  M.D.)  The  Blind  as  Seen 
Through  Blind  Eyes.  3v.  189p.  cl893.  $4.50.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  N.  Y. 
H.M.P. 

EUsberg,  Edward.  On  the  Bottom.  2v.  360p.  cl928.  $7.00.  Dodd  Mead,  N.  Y. 
U.B.P. 

Field,  Walter  Taylor.  The  Field  First  Reader.  109p.  Full  spelling.  cl921.  $1.30. 

Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  H.M.P. 

Field,  Walter  'Taylor  and  Martin,  Katherine.  The  Field-Martin  Primer.  63p.  Full 
spelling.  cl925.  $.85.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  H.M.P. 

Hardy,  Marjorie.  Wag  and  Puff.  47p.  cl926.  $.70.  Wheeler  Pub.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
H.M.P. 

Hayes,  Samuel  P.,  Ph.D.  Workers,  Jerkers  and  Shirkers.  Manuscript.  32p.  $.25. 

H.M.P. 

Hutchinson,  A.  S.  M.  One  Increasing  Purpose.  lOv.  897p.  cl925.  $10.00.  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  A.R.C. 

Latane,  J.  H.  History  of  the  United  States,  llv.  1446p.  cl926.  $36.95.  Allyn  & 
Bacon,  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Lowell,  Thomas.  The  First  World  Flight.  8v.  745p.  cl925.  $8.00.  Houghton, 

Mifflin  Co.,  N.  Y.  A.R.C. 

Macfarlane,  P.  C.  The  Quest  of  the  Yellow  Pearl.  42p.  Full  spelling.  cl909.  $1.00. 
L.  R.  Revell  Co.,  N.  Y.  U.B.P. 

Monroe,  Anne  Shannon.  Singing  in  the  Rain.  2v.  402p.  cl926.  $6.00.  Doubleday 
Page  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  U.B.P. 

North,  Emerson  A.,  M.D.,  Practical  Problems  with  the  Mentally  Abnormal.  32p. 
Manuscript.  $.25.  H.M.P. 

Rutherford,  J.  F,  Creation.  5v.  614p.  cl927.  $8.75.  Watch  Tower  Bible  and 

Tract  Society.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  W.T.B.  and  T.S. 

Sedgwick,  Anne  Douglas.  Dark  Hester.  2v.  360p.  cl929.  $5.50.  Houghton, 

Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  U.B.P. 

Stephenson,  Nathaniel.  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  Union.  2v.  328p.  cl918.  $5.00. 

Yale  Press,  New  Haven,  Connecticut.  U.B.P. 

Suhrie,  Ambrose  L.,  Ph.D.,  and  G.  Myrtle  Garrison.  Story-Fun.  Second  book.  98p. 
Full  spelling.  cl926.  $1.20.  World  Book  Co.,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

H.M.P. 

Tarr  and  Von  Englen.  New  Physical  Geography  (revised  edition).  lOv.  1254p. 

cl926.  $32.35.  Macmillan  Co.,  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Watson  and  White.  Modern  Arithmetic,  Intermediate  (with  Monroe’s  Standardized 
Tests).  5v.  567p.  cl922.  $14.90.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

- Modern  Arithmetic,  Primary  (with  Monroe’s  Standardized  Te.sts).  5v.  Vol.  1 

in  full  spelling.  Vols.  2  to  5  Grade  I'A.  529p.  cl922.  $14.10.  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.,  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 
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Braille  Writers 


The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
Takes  Over  Manufacture  of 
Braille  Writers 


Orders  for  these  machines  should  be 
sent  to  the  Foundation  office 


125  East  46th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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